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PREFACE 



The e 2 q)loration of "The ‘Method of Inference* in Foreign Language 
Comprehension, Learning, and Retention" conducted under U.S, Office of 
Education Language Research Contracts Wo. OE 4-14-021 and OE 5-14-024 
will be referred to as the "inference H'ospect Project," 

The project had as its point of departure the notion that human 
beings are capable of making inferences in probablistic ecologies and 
that the foreign language learning situation is a setting appropriate 
for inference mald.ng. The details of this conception are described in 
the problem statement of this report. Chapter I "A Role for Inference in 
Foreign Language Learning." The formulation of the problem was developed 
directly from theoretical backgrounds and the related research data that 
were available to us. The review of the relevant literature is, therefore, 
incorporated in this chapter. The chapter is essentially a modified 
version of our original statement of the problem. The benefits of comments 
by a number of colleagues are incorporated. 

The second chapter provides a statement of the objectives of the 
project. The project drifted somewhat from its original objectives. Some 
objectives were deferred or abandoned while new ones were adopted and 
achieved. An attempt to clarify these shifts is made in Chapter II. 

Three problem areas emerged from our basic conception. The project 
thus found itself coping with independent issues which were, as far as 
the project was concerned, entirely interdependent. These different 
kinds of procedures are to be described in this report. Hi order to clari- 
fy the interdependence of the procedures. Chapter III consists of a log 
^ or general account of the conduct of the project. The content of Chapter 
III is essentiallsr of interest from the administrative viewpoint, rather 
than from the technical or academic one. 

Teachers comprised the first problem area. How are teachers to 
communicate inference-making techniq.ues to pupils? How will they train 
pupils to use these techniq.ues? The description of work in this problem 
area is segmented into three chapters. Chapter IV describes the nature 
of the Inference process as it ought to occur in the foreign language 
classroom. It describes what the teacher was expected to make the student 
do and thus also pertains to the third problem area, students. Chapter V 
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provides an account of the formal training to which participating 
teachers were subjected. Chapter VI consists of a description of the 
techniques developed for assessing teacher behavior which originated with 
a *’ feed-back” model of teaching. It includes the observations and gen- 
eralizations derived from the teacher assessment. 

The second problem area was the "inferenceability” of French as 
a foreign language for American pupils. Chapter VII, which reports on 
progress in this area, contains a description of the instructional, mater- 
ials and procedures that were developed and taught to pupils in the 
e:;q>erimental classes. Chapter VIII describes some une3qolored strategies 
for analyzing the inferenceability of French as well as some materials 
and procedures that were not completely developed or were developed too 
late for use in the project as instructional materials. 

The third concern of the project was the major one, the students. 

The junior hi^ school grades were chosen as the setting for the study. 

To what extent are seventh-, eighth- and ninth-graders capable of 
making inferences? Can they adjust rationally to probabilistic information 
and to contradictory cues? Can they learn to make inference.;? Will 
this learning enhance their foreign language achievement? VJbat are the 
consequences of our teaching procedures? Chapters IX and X are concerned 
with the measurement and evaluation of the inference process and its 
effect on foreign language learning. Chapter IX is a report of an 
e3q>loratory study of the Visual Inference Te sti which was conceived 
estpressly in the context of the present project but which seems to promise 
uses beyond the scope of foreign language study. Chapter X deals with 
the measurement and evaluation of foreign language behavior in the contescfc 
of the present study. Unfortunately, in this chapter a number of depart 
tures from the original research design are revealed. We have had to 
content ourselves with mustering evidence from fragmentary data using 
cross-checks when possible. Although the findings are somewhat incon- 
clusive, more is known about the inference process and its possibilities 
in foreign language study than if no evaluation had been attempted. 

Chapter XI consists of a summary and statement of future prospects. 
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Chapter I 

STATEMENT OP PROBLEM AND BACKGROUND 
A Role fo r Inference in Foreign Language Study 

It would be hopeless to try to teach every word, every grammatical 
structure, every construction, or every peculiarity of usage to the 
student of a foreign language* If students are ever to master a language, 
there must be some processes by which they can learn by themselves. They 
cannot succeed by merely learning what is taught in the way it is taught. 

Inferenc ^ making — which we will take the liberty of calling 
”inferencing” — seems to be one process through which language learning 
is extended beyond the classroom, the language laboratory, or the teaching 
machine. This chapter discusses the possibilities for using inference 
making in foreign language learning and suggests some problem that reQ.uire 
research, if it is to be used* 

An inference is defined here as a particular variety of response. 

It may occur when an individual encounters an unfamiliar stimulus. T^ 
inferential response is characterized by the fact that familiar attributes 
of the novel stimulus ^ or the context containing the stimulus, elicit a 
concept on the part of the individual . The existence of the concept is, 
of course, realized only in the nature of the response. The concept may 
or may not be a novel one but it may mediate any of a variety of responses, 
such as a translation, an utterance in the target language, an act, or a 
change in attitude. Inference in this sense seems to be a tentative kind 
of knowing, based upon partial infoamiation that is recognized as such. 

The term ** inference process” will refer to a chain of events con- 
sisting of (a) the prior learning history of the responding individual; 

(b) an encounter with familiar and unfamiliar attributes of a novel 
stimulus and the context in which it occurs; (c) the conceptualization in 
which prior experience is linked writh the novel stimulus (occurring as an 
unobservable “intervening variable”); and (d) the response or group of 
responr'^s reflecting the conceptualization. There may be several cycles 
of scanning and re- scanning the novel stimulus, of the context or environ- 
ment of the stimulus and of the memory store of prior e^qoerience before a 
satisfactory response is developed. 
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An exmnpXe of* the operation of* the inference parocess in a Jjangnpg'^ 
Xearning situation is borrowed and adapted here from a paper t3’‘ Scherer^ 

(1965) . The example illustrates how the ‘'meaning” of a novel word 
in a foreign language may be inferred. A student who has not been exi)osed 
to the German word, Bett is presented with the sentence: 

Ein Bett ist zum Schlafen. 

Let us assume his knowledge of German will enable him to comprehend the 
rest of the sentence. 

A is for sleeping. 

The context now provides the possibility for making a very probable 
inference. For not only is the function of Bett revealed in the sentence, 
but the grammatical marker ein (English: a) signals the form-class of the 
word. Further, some familiarity with German-English phonetic and ortho- 
graphic correspondences (such as t = d) might permit the same inferences 
to be made on the basis of the attributes of the unknown word. Certainly 
confirmation of the inference is warranted on the basis of context. 

Inference, as it is defined here, and transfer of training as it is 
used in the psychology of learning (Osgood, 1955) may seem to be synonymous 
terms. Both terms refer to formulations that seek to explain and predict 
the occurrence of appropriate responses in novel situations after training 
has occurred . other situations. Indeed, since transfer is sometimes 
explained as the emission of responses developed in the original training 
in the presence of the same or similar stimulus elements in the novel 
stimulus situation, the definition of inference given here may be consider- 
ed to bs essentially an esiplication of one of the forms of transfer. 

There are, however, certain necessary distinctions to be made 
between inference and transfer that make it defensible, indeed, desirable, 
to retain separate terms. The first distinction arises from the fact that 
the two formulations were generated by different theoretical positions. 
Thus, in the formulation of inference an intervening concept is to be 
posited, while the foimulation of transfer of training is at least neutral 
in respect to the positing of concepts , if not antithetical to it. Second, 
inference may not only generate novel responses, but the positing of 
concepts (which may also be novel) provides for the selection of responses 
from a variety of possible ones that will be appropriate to the task 
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confronting the individual (i.e. the response may he a translation or 
utterance in the foreign language, etc«)» Transfer refers to the emission 
of responses already in the individual’s repertoire, or to sli^t reshap- 
ing of old responses. Third, transfer seems to refer to passive respon- 
siveness 'While inference is defined as consisting of active scanning and 
re- scanning of the environment. Fourth, the appropriateness of responses 
elicited by sheer transfer will be contingent upon which ele^n-^ in the 
novel stimulus elicit the old responses. Incorrect responses must be 
followed by additional ’‘discrimination” learning. Inference, it will be 
seen, is posited as occurring with some assessment and anticipation of 
the appropriateness of a response. Further, there is tentativeness or 
perhaps a "set” for further learning that is proportionate to the 
individual’s perception of the probability that the response may be in- 
correct. Finally, the concept of transfer emanates from a theoretical 
predilection for explaining all learned behavior for all members of the 
phylogenetic scale with the same theoretical constructs. Thus all trans- 
fer that may be observed in humans is seen as continuous with transfer 
that is observed in rats. The formulation of inference emanates from a 
belief that psychological constructs mu3t be added to explain behavior 
occurring in organisms higher on the phylogenetic scale. From this point 
of view, it would be surprising to find inference occurring in many 
organisms lower than human on the phylogenetic scale. Both inference and 
ti^nsfer are seen as occurring in humans, although the similarities between 
the constructs may be considerable and the relations in the operation of 
the processes may be more subtle than can be at present anticipated. 

The term "unconscious inference” has been used in English to trans- 
late the German expression u nbewusster Schluss (Boring, 1929) • early 

German psychologists, Wundt, Helmholtz and others, used this es^ression to 
designate the perceptual process that accounts for every recognition of 
knovTn or familiar objects or events • According to their formulation we 
know something to be what it is as a consequence of a very rapid, irresist- 
ible, ’’unconscious” integ 2 :«.tion of sensed attributes into the concepts 
that are available to us as a consequence of earlier e:q)erience. 

Although there may be some question as to whether the notion Of 
unconscious inference supplies an adequate or proper account of how recog- 
nition occurs, certain similarities with the inference process referred to 
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here must "be acknowledged. Both notions hold that "knowing something to 
he what it is” req.uires, of course, an encounter with the environment. 

Next, there seems to he a connection between the immediately present 
sensory information and prior experience or "knowledge" stored hy the 
individual. Further, in each process loay he an estahlishmcnt of 

tentative connections and repeated re- scanning of the environment and the 
store of prior experience to confirm or reject the posited concept. For 
Helmholtz the re- scanning process was important in the correction of 
illusory perception. It is held here that cycles of successive approxima- 
tions leading to increased certainty are common occurrences in all 
inference making. 

There are some differences to he noted between what was called 
unconscious inference and the kind of inferencing proposed here as part of 
the process of learning a foreign language. Basically, unconscious infer- 
rence refers to the recognition of familiar stimuli, roses, or familiar 
people, or the sounds of one*s native language or the familiar words of 
that language. It is assumed to occur with split-second rapidity as it 
pertains to the unconscious integration of the myriad, unfractionated 
sensory attributes of non-verbal experience. (Certainly no verbal mediation 
occurs in identifying the sounds and words of one*s language). But the 
inferencing that is to play a role in language learning is the cognition 
unfamiliar stimuli. It is anticipated that students will use the 
process deliberately — or consciously — and that the process will occur 
more slowly. In the inferencing of foreign language learning sensory 
attributes of the stimuli will be fractionated and distinguished. At 
least some verbal mediation will occur for some individuals, as there are 
those of us who will whisper sentences to ourselves in identifying even a 
speech sound in a foreign language. 

Inferencing in learning a foreign language is also somewhat 
different from formal inference as the term is used in the parlance of 
scientific method, law and logic. In the latter domain, the term refers 
to the proCs?,ss by which conclusions, generalizations, or predictions may 
be made on the basis of available and explicitly admissible evidence. The 
process of following the canons of good method or logic is generally a 
very conscious, deliberate and laborious one. Logical syllogisms, truth 
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tables, symbolic formulations and the like are frequently employed t Even 
if "intuition” is brought to bear upon an investigation — and in actual 
usage intuitive logic plays a significant role — a demonstration of 
formal logical validity is obligatory for the justification of any infer- 
ence, In foreign language learning, however, perfect formal rigor may 
not be necessary. On the contrary, it requires a much more rapid rate 
than formal inference can permit, and there must be considerable tolerance 
for tentativeness and uncertainty. 

Further, formal inference seems to occur when there are several 
instances of conciirring evidence that is of the same character. It 
depends on complete analogies or replications of certain conditions. It 
generates statements such as: Since 3^, or^, or are of the nature 
y in conditions a, b, and c, then x*s are of nature y. This kind of 
inference occurs when grammatical regularities are induced from examples. 

In the early stages of the project it was believed that grammatical 
induction of this kind and inferences of lexical or morphological units 
from their contexts or internal structure were the same kind of process. 
Analysis and experience revealed, however, an important distinction that 
is described in Chapter 17. It is a distinction to be made between the 
availability of a variety of cues that are merely not contradictory and 
replications of concurring cues that all belong to the same category. 

The project became more interested in the foimer type of inference; the 
type in which there is less certainty; in which cues can, at best, be 
only partially validating. 

It is true that scientific inference is also probabilistic. For 
the function of scientific statements — ■unless they are definitional or 
taxonomic is the reduction of the uncertainty with which predictions, 
generalizations or conclusions may be made. While the canons of logic, 
rigorously followed, are believed to facilitate the reduction of uncertain- 
ty, the rules of many forms of scientific inquiry are explicit in holding 
that the only kinds of statements that can be made about nature are 
probabilistic ones. Scientific tests for regularities in nature are made 
against the assunption that randomness would obtain in the absence of the 
rule. 
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Therefore, scientific findings are frectuently accompanied by- 
assessments of the probability of their truth. Thus all scientific 
sentences are tentative and rules apply only with -varying degrees of 
certainty to varieties of situations. Yet inferencing in foreign language 
learning is perhaps more probabilistic than science, law and logic are. 
Certainly, it must be more tolerant of breaches in rigor than these can be. 

Probability and chance are also tolerated in our perceptual pro* 
cesses, When we are embarrassed by mistaking a stranger for someone we 
know, or inconvenienced by losing our way on a route that seemed familiar, 
we suffer -the conseq.uences of erroneous inference — perhaps unconscious 
inferences, Wo doubt we demand relatively high levels of certainty 
before we act ■— and the conseg.uences of our acts affect the levels we 
demand. Perfect certainty, however, is hardly ever reg,uired for action, 
unless it is merely subjectively experienced j then it may still be 
objectively fallacious. The requirement for real (perfect) certainty at 
all times would be totally immobilizing. In communication, either in a 
mastered or incompletely learned language, it has been discovered that 
probabilistic inferencing plays a very important role. 

Inference in the Communication Process 

As early as the l890*s, Ebbinghaus (1897) deleted syllables from 
a German translation of Gulliver* s Travels and asked school children to 
replace them in an effoarb to measure relative levels of fatigue in mental 
functions. The test proved to be a poor measure of fatigue, but he 
noted that it had high relationships both with age and excellence in 
school performance. later, reading specialists attempted exercises in 
which "unimportant” words were omitted in an effort to increase reading 
rate. Students were to Ignore words that did not add information. 

The notion that segments could be deleted from samples of text, 
and could be replaced with varying degrees of success by persons guessing 
at the nature of the deleted segments, was eventually developed in a very 
sophisticated mathematical fashion in the form of information theory 
(Hockett, 1955) . Shannon and Weaver (19^9) > for example, showed that 
there are measurable contingencies (called transitional probabilities), 
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which range from zero to unity, among strings of units in messages 
transmitted in any code. For example, (t) is more likely to he followed 
hy (r) or a vowel than hy (z) or (x). Thus an e:qper3mental suhoect 
playing Shannon* s "guessing game" (Shannon, 1951) will meet with varying 
degrees of success in attempting to predict the next letter in an English 
text after a string of preceding letters. The degree of his success wiU. 
depend mainly upon the transitional probabilities existing between the 
letter to be guessed and the letter preceding it. But probabilities 
conditioned by letters occurring earlier in the string also play a very 
important role. When (t) is preceded by a space or a vowel, (r) may 
follow, but when (r) precedes (t) then only (h), (s), (y), a vowel, or a 
space may follow. 

To the information theorist, predictability implies "redundancy" 
or the absence of the transmission of new information. Estimates of the 
degree of redundancy in printed English texts range from 2 % to 75^ 
(Chapanis, 195^5 miler, 19575 Burton, 1955 )* Information theory and 
descriptive linguistics were found to have many affinities for each 
other (Hockett, 1953 ). Grammatical constraints seem to be a ma;jor source 
of redundar csy. 

Wilson Taylor (l953), in an effort to develop a scale with which 
to index the relative ’’readability" of texts, has chosen to delete words 
at random from texts, rather than letters. He asked panels of readers to 
attempt to replace them. Taylor’s "cloze" or readability scores, computed 
as a function of the number of guesses which correspond perfectly to the 
omitted words in the original text, correlated well with other measures 
of readability and seemed to be a valid measure of the concept of read*- 
ability. Like Ebbingliaus, Taylor (1957) also discovered, however, that 
the ability of readers to replace deleted words is subject to considerable 
individual variation and that this variation is highly correlated with 
Intellectual functioning. 

The Relation Between Inferencing and Comprehension 

It subseq.uently occurred to Yngve (l95^)# Bruner (1957)# Brown 
(1958) and Taylor (195^) himself, that "knowledge" of the transitional 
probabilities of a language, as reflected by the ability of an experimental 
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subo'cct to replace deleted units or segments in mutilated tescfcs, may prove 
to be an index of the subject *s degree of mastery of that language. 

Fortified by an earlier finding of Carroll (l94l) that a test 
of CcicpCUation” (which bore considerable resemblance to cloze items) 

was one of the purest measures available of ”V”, or the verbal knowledge 
factor^ Carroll> Carton^ and Wilds (1959) undertook an Investigation of 
cloze items in the measurement of achievement in foreign languages. In 
the very first study conducted in this investigation it became apparent 
that individuals with varying, but relatively high levels of con^etence 
in two languages manifested an "ability to do cloze items” in either 
language. This ability seemed to account for a great portion of the 
variance in scores and it seemed to be independent of proficiency in 
the languages. This investigation also confirmed the fact that cloze 
scores were related to intelligence. For this and various other reasons, 
the investigators did not recanmend the use of cloze items as a techniq,ue 
for measuring foreign language proficiency. 

The study by Carroll, Carton and Wilds found further that cloze 
scores were subject to extraneous sources of variance such as paraga:^ph 
cues. Frepositions and adverbs proved to be less susceptible to paragraph 
cues than nouns and verbs. A later study by Carton (1959)# however, 
revealed that when paragraph cues were completely eliminated and gram- 
matical descriptions of the deleted words were given considerable weight 
in the scoring of responses, cloze items as tests of foreign language 
proficiency might exhibit correlations ranging from .56 to as hi^ as .70 
with standardized achievement tests of auditory comprehension. Thus, the 
varying ways in which subjects use cues confounds cloze procedure as a 
measure of foreign language knowledge . Comprehension apparently depends 
language knowledge and the ability to make use of all kinds of 
cues. And the information theorist is mistaken if he holds that predict- 
ability is determined only by redundancy in code. 

The findings cited above all seem to indicate that the ability to 
replace deleted words in continuous text depends to a considerable degree 
on an ability to make sense of the content of the communication, in 
addition to, and independent of, mastery of the language. In all social 
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situations a certain amount of "interlocutory tolerance” may be said to 
exist between speakers. Thus successful communication can freq.uently 
occur despite cons 3 .derable omission of crucial referents. L.S. Vigotsky 
(1962), preserving a distinction between meaning and sense , attributed 
the ability of speakers to communicate with each other (despite drastic 
omissions of words or elements that would seem to be necessary for their 
sentences) to the fact that the thinking of these individuals progressed 
in a parallel fashion. Vigotsky maintained that thought and language 
proceed to a considerable degree independently of each other for an 
individual. Endophasic, or inner speech, which is perhaps the vehicle of 
thought, is very different in its properties from social speech and the 
two become interrelated onlj'' at certain points. The view held by VigotsKy 
regards the comprehension of a thought to be qpite different from compre- 
hension of words. This notion alone may constitute a point of departure 
for examining the role of inference in foreign language learning. 

In reading a text in a foreign language which is not perfer'tly 
mastered, it would seem that the occurrence of a word which was not 
previously learned and which contains in itself no internal cues for the 
receiver is analagous, in many ways, to a deletion which occurs in a 
cloze test. It may, therefore, be reasoned that the ability to comprehend 
the text would depend partially upon the same ability or upon an ability 
similar to the one which was believed to confound the cloze procedure 
as a measure of foreign language proficiency. 

In addition to making use of his understanding of the content of a 
passage, a sophisticated reader might, in cases of cognate lexical items, 
also make use of his knowledge of the regularities of changes and other 
cues for etymological derivations between languages he already knows and 
the language in which he is reading. While Carroll, Carton, and Wilds, 
as a result of their investigation, rejected cloze procedure as a measure 
of what a student might have learned in his foreign language study, their 
exploration has not shown that cloze procedure fails to predict how much 
a student will be able to comprehend despite gaps in his knowledge of a 



1 . I am indebted to Irving Carton for first suggesting this term. 
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foreign language. Generally, the configurations of the relationships 
seem to point to the possibility that comprehension in an imperfectly 
mastered foreign language may at some point in the training process be 
more effectively enhanced by some effort devoted to learning hoi^^ to make 
inferences effectively than by a con 5 )arable amount of effort devoted to 
ac(piiring a specific set of lexical items or grammatical rules. 

The Present Role of Inference in Methods of Foreign Language _Edu^^ 



In foreign language education, many methods of instruction implicit- 
ly req.uire the student to learn by making inferences, although it is 
doubtful that any have explicitly identified the process by which the 
learning takes place. The so-called “direct methods” of foreign language 
teaching (in which the target language is exclusively used) depend 
considerably upon active efforts on the part of the student to guess the 
meanings or functions of linguistic forms in the target language • The 
ability of the student to make inferences and the skill with which the 
instructor or the syllabus organizes the materials to enhance the 
probability a student will make correct inferences rapidly no doubt 
contributes to the relative successfulness of the method. Despite the 
fact that exclusive use of a direct method must inevitably include many 
of the cumbersome features, the success of many attempts to teach foreign 
languages this way is apparently satisfactory enough to evoke vigorous, 

partisan support by those who use this approach. 

Efforts to teach foreign languages by means of carefully prepared 
prog3rams of instruction generated by the Skinnerian behavioral analysis 
have met with varying degrees of success. The gjuality of these programs 
is said to be a crucial factor. The scientific discourse which describes 
the process of learning that occurs in programmed instruction does not 
invoke the notion of inferences. Rather, the description is expressed 
by a. paraphrase which leaves open the (Question of an intervening psycho--' 
logical process. “Operant responses,** available in the repertoire of 
the learner and evoked by cues presented by the program, become associated 
with those cues. Learning in the presence of program proceeds, ostensibly, 
by means of reorganizing behavior that the learner is already capable of 
or by successive approximations called ** shaping** in a manner that is 
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perhaps theoretically analogous to the reorganization, refinement, or 
expansion of posited cognitive structures of the cognitive theorist. 

Inferencing is implicit in programmed learning. When programmers 
urge that only "snail steps" he permitted from frame to frame they are 
asking for the introduction of novel stimuli in the context of many well 

Imowm stimuli. 

An extensive review of programmed instruction in connection with 
the foreign language field may he found in a paper hy CarroU (1962) . 
additional ventures, not completed at the time of Carroll' s review are, 
however, particularly relevant here. The teohnig,ues used in these ex- 
plorations clearly exploit the process of inference in a systematic 
manner, despite the fact that the investigators might not suhscrihe to 
this analysis. At System Development Corporation, Gerald Hewmark (l96^^) 
trained elementary school children in French and Spanish to respond to 
auditory items in the target languages in which extremely obvious cues 
for questions are given hy means of audio-visual media, llevimark used 
audio-visual aids to supply dramatic or humorous episodes in the target 
language in which, it would appear, the language learning seems almost to 
he an incidental feature. Using these techniques, Hewmark was able to 
devise a program in which the mean score for seventh grade pupils on a 
criterion test measuring listening, reading, writing, and speaking was 
8654 of the rwl.v^m 1 lm after spending an average time of 4 hours an>’ 25 

minutes on the program. 

The second study, although complete, must he regarded as only an 
exploratory venture since the sample of subjects is extremely small 
(N « 3 ) and the question of experimental controls was evaded, perhaps 
because the problem of selecting of the appropriate controls seemed 
insoluble. Yet, H. H. Schaefer ( 1963 ) achieved extremely impressive 
results in teaching German vocabulary and grammatical structure by pre- 
senting the German materials in English contexts which made the signifi- 
cance of the German items obvious. Several hundred German vocables were 
learned by Schaefer* s subjects on the basis of a very small amount of 
prepared materials and the subjects progressed pleasantly from materials 
in which only occasional words were in German and the linguistic structure 
was that of English to texts which were entirely in German. Schaefer 
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included a large number of English-German cognates among his materials 
thus the source of cues for infering these items was not language redun- 
dancy, although they were classified as such. 

The widely used audio- lingual approach to foreign language teach- 
ing makes extensive use of the inference process. The main use is in 
the instmction of grammatical regularity. One very popular course in 
French, "The Aud.io Lingual Materials >** however, makes extensive use of 
French-Engllsh cognates when reading is introduced. Words that may be 
legitimately inferred are specially marked and students are encouraged to 
assume their meanings. 

In the "pattern practice" drills the various applications of the 
audio-lingual approach employ, students are expected to induce grammatics.! 
regularities from series of presented examples. The inference of the rule, 
however, is secondary to the development of grammatical behavior and is 
regarded merely as an aid toward achieving this goal. 

In this form of language teaching — and indeed in many of the 
more "traditional methods" — students are frequently required to produce 
grammatical forms or syntactic structures they have never encountered. 

Each new instance of verb conjugation, for example, requires an inference 
from the available form of the verb and the known regularities of its 
behavior to the production of an unknown form, but this kind of inference 
is of the formal type of inference discussed above. Thus it may be seen 
that inferencing occurs not only in the receptive domain of language 
behavior; it occurs in production too. An occasional error in grammer — 
as when a child says "l knowed it" — may be attributable to an occasional 
error in the application of the inference process or (if we are to be 
fair about it) to misbehavior in the language. 

On the other hand the production of new lexical forms by inference 
is very unlikely even if an occasional unconventional individual may 
"get away with" an occasional coining that becomes a legitimate linguistic 
form. 

A Defect In These Methods 



The most serious defect in the direct method, in programmed in- 
struction, in the audio-lingual pattern-practice approach, or any 
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approach which involves inferencing without e^^licitly identifying it, 
lies in the fact that these methods rely upon the student to use the 
process, hut do not teach him anything about the nature of its use. Svich 
methods fail to educate the student to continue his language study 
independently or to prepare the student to attempt the study of a new 
language with well developed tools of inquiry. In the direct methods, 
the use of inference occurs in ajrbificial and contrived situations which 
bear only superficial resemblance to actual communicative situations. In 
programmed instruction, the probaLbility that the student will exhibit a 
correct response at every point in the program is intentionally kept 
very high by a priori analyses of the materials fortified by careful, 
empirical pre-testing. The student who learns a foreign language by 
means of programmed instruction may never learn anything about his 
process of learning and may always need to rely on programs to learn 
new materials. This holds for the audio- lingual-pattem-practice 
approaches as well. 

It seems reasonable to predict that those students whose experience 
in using the inference process is limited to educational situations in 
which there is no explicit cognizance of its use will either refuse to 
make inferences or may make reckless and inaccurate inferences when 
confronted with episodes or texts in imperfectly learned foreign 
languages. There is, however, nothing in the theory or nature of 
audio-lingual methods or of programmed instruction which ps?o- 

hibits the writing of programs, lessons, or segments of programs 
designed e^ressly to train students to make good inferences. It need 
only be kept in mind that the identification of the relevant variables 
in direct e^erimental tests must precede the preparation of such 
programs, lessons or items. 



Inferencing and The Psychology of Language learning 

(a) native language Iteaming and Bilingualism 

The kind of language learning a child does seems to have some 
important advantages for the quality of skill that is eventually acquired. 
We speak our native language with a fluency that is rarely achieved in 



a second language. We are most of the time unconscious of how we use ibj 
we are conscious mainly of what we use it to say , Were it not for 
grammar teachers or the need for teaching our language to others^ most 
of us would never become aware of very many of the structural features 
and linguistic regularities of our language. 

According to some theorizing (Ervin and Osgoo^ 195^) and support- 
ing experimentation (Tamhert, et al;^ 1958)^ learning a second language 
throu^ the use of the native language leads to cogna-^e bilingualism. 
Mental functioning in this kind of bilingualism is seen as comparatively 
awkward; it req.uires the extraneous mediation of the first language in 
every attempt to say something in the second language. “Coordinate 
bilingualism” is more elegant. Since one language does not supply media- 
tors for the other, two linguistic systems may operate independently, or 
without mutual interference, within the same individual. There are no 
marked differences in fluency between the two languages . Coordinate 
bilingualism is achieved when one language does not mediate in the 
teaching of another. A coordinate bilingual need not translate to 
himself. 

The fluent kind of language behavior associated with native speech 
or with coordinate bilingualism seems to be generated by a process of 
trial and error. In learning a native language (Carroll, i 960 ) evidence 
points to the fact that sounds, words and grammatical features are 
inferred and tested for their appropriateness. It has been shown that 
children infer constructions that are analogous to morphological patterns 
of the language (Berko, 1958) . Coordinate bilingualism, it seems, is 
most likely actjuired when two languages are learned in childhood in 
actual use (Lambert, et al, 1958). It seems safe to assume that the 
learning of structure, and of lexical connotations and denotations 
occurs in the context of other linguistic material through a process of 
inference, 33vidence indicates that this process leads to usage that is 
truly characteristic of the language being learned rather than imperfect 
translations of a language that is already known. 

(B) Learning in the Classroom 

Educational lore freq.uently leads teachers to say: "Let your 
pupil work it out for himself and he will remember it better." A 
relatively broad psychological principle seems to generate remarks of 
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this nature. The general statement of the principle might take the 
following form: if the acqiuisition of a particular item of information 
requires the learner either to circumvent some difficulty or to make an 
inference, the information will he retained longer and with greater 
accuracy than it would be were it learned throu^ direct presentation. 
Further, fewer presentations of new information are required when the 
learning occurs through inference than when it occurs as a result of 
direct presentation. 

It is surprising that the major reviews of psychological literature 
on learning theory and data (Hilgard, 1956 ; Hovland, 1951; McGeoch and 
Irion, 1952; Osgood, 1955; Spence, 1951) do not speak of a direct test 
of the proposition, although a concern for pedagogy 5jnmediate3,y evokes 
the issue. Processes such as inference in psychological literature in 
chapters on ’’problem solving” or ’’thought” are discussed. The compart- 
mentalization of the areas seems to have prevented a direct test of the 
role of problem solving in learning. Otherwise there would be e:q)erimen- 
tation with such devices as the learning of paired-associates through 
crossword puzzles or with the recall of the position of pieces on a chess 
board in the context of a hotly contested game. 

There are, however, many notions extant in the psychological 
literature which might account for faster learning and longer lasting 
retention as a consequence of inference making in the learning process. 
These notions do not prove that learning through inference is more 
effective. Such proof remains a matter of empirical test. The citation 
of these notions only argues for the reasonableness of the assertion. 
Should learning through inference be shown to be more effective than 
other kii:ds of learning, these psychological underpinnings would provide 
a point of departure for further research. 

Among the relevant notions in the psychological literature is the 
idea of mnemonics. Some descriptions of memory appeal to a model which 
likens the retention of facts to links in a net comprised of interwoven 
chains. Each lirik is mnemonic for all the links it is connected with. 

When an item is recalled to consciousness it makes more probable the 
recall of other items that are linked or associated with it. If these 
models have any validity, it may well be that inference making in 
learning brings the mnemonics along with the learning. Thus, there is 
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apt to be a recollection of the salient events and processes attendant 
upon the learning. Biv> more important3.y, inferencing is defined as 
requiring the scanning of what is already known by the learner in the 
establishment of new concepts. iThe process inherently requires linking 
of new material with what is already known. The total effect is one of 
increasing the probability that any particular link will be remembered. 

Inferencing is also a process that requires more active learning 
than simple rcte memorization. Psychological and educational literature 
is replete with argument that active learning is more effective than 
passive learning. 

Further^ it may well be that a moderate amount of relevant emotion- 
al excitement attendant upon learning is conducive to better retention 
(Bugelski, 1956) . Again it may be argued that the requirement to make 
inferences may stimulate precisely the appropriate emotional excitement. 

It may well be that on the level of physiological correlates of learning, 
attendant emotional excitement is the same as, or functions analogously 
with ’’reinforcement.” When theorists, vrho insist that reinforcement is 
necessary for all learning, speak of "implicit reinforcement” or the 
sense of reward that is posited to occur with knowledge of correct results, 
they may be speaking of something similar to the attendant emotional 
excitement that accompanies learning through inference. 

It must be added, however, that the role of emotion in learning is 
extremely complex. There seems to be a level of emotionality which 
constitutes over- excitement and interferes with learning. The specific 
emotions are probably relevant to learning specific kinds of materials. 
Many personological variables, such as achievement motivation) anxiety 
level, authoritarianism, etc. seem also to play a role. Only very recent- 
ly has the exploration of the neurology and physiology of these processes 
begun to meet with any success and our understanding of them is still poor. 

Inferencing can add salience to novel stimulus configurations. By 
definition the salient features of the environment are ones we notice and 
remember. Sometimes salience is mainly a function of properties of the 
stimulus, sometimes the process of perception generates the salience. 

On the other hand it is conceivable that some learning through 
inference occurs completely unnoticed as it does in learning without 
awareness or even as a consequence of subliminal perception. This might 



occur when an unhnown stimulus element is enheded in what is otherwise a 
completely familiar and comprehensible context. Although the viewer 
does not become conscious of the unfamiliar element some trace of it 
might remain in his memory. The element might occur again and again in 
familiar contexts. Completely unaware, the viewer my induce a hypotheti- 
cal concept of the unfamiliar element and confirm his hypothesis on the 
basis of whether it fits the contexts of subsequent encounters . Thus it 
may come to pass that the viewer gets to "know" the element before he 
knows he knows it. Vnaile there is little e^rimentation to confirm this 
notion there are data on "learning without awareness” and on "subliminal 
perception.” The experience seems to be familiar to anyone who has learn- 
ed new words from their contexts . 

Cognizance of this phenomenon of unconscious learning is useful 
in preparing materials by which students may esqpand their vocabularies 
painlessly (Scherer, et al 1963) and extend their control of grammatical 
structures • But it is doubtful that educational technology , at least 
at its present state of development, can contribute much to the improve- 
ment of the process of unconscious inferencing discussed above. There 
are few, if any, known procedures for enhancing unconscious mental 
processes. Perhaps because of its very nature, unconscious learning 
becomes conscious when it is manipulated. Thus while further study of 
unconscious inferencing in foreign language study is desirable, it does 
not at present seem feasible to attempt procedures for developing it. 
Instead, our concern should be with helping students to make inferences 
in a conscious fashion. 

Finally, motivation. There are those who argue that learning will 
not occur without motivation. Certainly the fact that motivation enhances 
learning is universally acknowledged (although the inhibiting effect of 
"over motivation” is also to be taken into account). A ”set” to find one 
or another feature of the environment or to solve a problem is one kind 
of motivation, while a ”set” to learn for the sake of rewa-rds that will 
accrue from the knowledge is probably a different kind. When students 
in the classroom are rewarded by grades, and promised power over their 
environments in the form of competence, prestige or economic rewards, an 
attempt is made to utilize the second type of motivation. 
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When a student accepts the assignment to make inferences he may do 
so in the context of this second kind of motivation hut each episode of 
learning through inference has its own motivation or "set” built into it# 
There is evidence that at least for some individuals the very encounter 
with a problem of reasonable difficulty is motivating (McClelland, 1955). 
It is this kind of intrinsic motivation that seems to be called into play 
in learring through inference, and it seems to remove much of the drudgery 
that souetimes accompanies the learning process. 

We may conclude that enou^ psychological theory and data promise 
that learning throu^ inference leads to longer retention and is more 
pleasant than rote learning. If initial investigations of learning 
foreign languages through inference prove successful, extensive and close 
exploration of the notions suggested here (and any omitted ones that may 
also seem relevant), should become matters of central concern in the 
educational psychology of foreign language learning. 

The Technology of Inf erencin^ In Foreign Language Study 

There are two sets of variables to be explored by standard 
research methods if a technology of inferencing in foreign language study 
is to be developed. The first set of variables relates to the learner; 
his propensity for making inferences, his tolerance of risk and his 
ability to make valid, rational, and reasonable inferences. The second 
set of variables are ecological. They relate to the language to be 
learned, when and whether inferences can ever be made with perfect 
validity and when and where rational inferences of hi^ probability can 
be made. Without an exploration of these, any attempt to utilize infer- 
encing in foreign language learning may prove more detrimental than 
helpful to the language learning process. Even initial Investigations 
of the role of inference in foreign language l aming should not be 
undertaken without cognizance of the variables. 

Prom the point of view of the learner there Is first the question 
of valid inferences. The canons of logic and good observation — that 
is the canon of science — are relevant here. It should be obvious that 
correct inferences are not necessarily arrived at by vali d procedures • 



Luck may sometimes be favorable. But we hope that our systems of logic 
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obviate most incorrect inferences that are invalid. And, as we have 
noted, scientific inference might be accompanied by an assessment of the 
probability of its being correct. Connected with logic and good observa- 
tion are the psychological j^enomena we freg.uently call intelligence. 

At present we are completely ignorant of the minimal level of cognitive 
functioning requisite for inferencing in foreign language study. 

Some preJ.iminary investigations already conducted by the author 
(Carton, i 960 ) with this problem warn of the importance of healtl^r 
cognitive functioning in inferencing. Analysis of a preliminaiy form of 
a test intended to measure "willingness to make inference" revealed items 
that seemed to measure "readiness to project" instead of inference. 
Confronted with a completely unstructured stimulus field, the most healthy 
of individuals will manifest some "projection," or the es^pression of 
personal needs rather than accurate perceptions. But projection is 
sometimes a neurotic mental process. It yields faulty perceptions of 
reality. In disordered individuals it will manifest itself even in a 
situation of the slightest ambiguity. In a situation which requires 
Inference of a probablistic nature, a projection may easily pass for an 
inference. Experiences with inferences that are correct only by chance, 
and arrived at as a consequence of projection, may encourage the applica- 
tion of a distorting mental process and nay put the pupil at a disadvantage 
for future encounters with inference-requiring situations. 

A literature on risk-taking (Kagan and Wallach, 1964), has 
brought to light a number of factors that are relevant to inferencing 
in probabilistic situations. Studies and analysis reveal that there 
are relationships among consequences of chosen acts, the values of these 
consequences, and the probabilities of the consequences. For example 
many people chose to fly in airplanes to reach their destinations 
quickly. This consequence is highly valued. The alternative consequence 
— that of dying in a crash — is much to be eschewed. But the probabi- 
lity of the positive consequence is high and of the negative consequence 
is low, so people tend to fly in planes . If the probability of crashing 
were veiy high, few people would fly, even if they very much wanted to 
arrive quickly. If a person is in no hurry to arrive at a destination, 
even the slightest risk may be enough to dissuade him from using this 
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form of transporation^ 

Thus the ”pay-off” matrix of decision theory seems to provide a 
framework for establishing the rationality of a decision. The decision 
to make an inference in foreign language learning may be assumed to fit 
the pay-off matrix. The probability and value of being right is to be 
weighed against the value of the conseq.uences of being wrong. 

Psychological investigation to date reveals that responses to the 
pay-off matrix vary considerably from individual to individual accordn.ng 
to ^personality variables” and vary within the individual according to 
factors of motivation^ experience with success or failure, and many 
others. A technology of inferencing should prepare teachers not only to 
manipulate these variables, but also to help students themselves achieve 
conscious control over them. It is to be noted that histories of success 
or failure affect perceptions of the probability levels of a pa.j^'off 
matrix. Further the actual interaction of an individual with successive 
pay-off matrices affects the kinds of consequences and probability levels 
of the subsequent pay-off matrices the individual will encounter. In 
specific terms, a successful inferencer in foreign languages will tend to 
practice his art frequently. Such an individual is not likely to be 
3.ead astray in an entire passage by an erroneous inference he makes ear3y 
in the passage — he will know how to correct it. The reverse is likely 
to be true for an unsuccessful inferencer. 

We have noted valid inferences must be correct in respect to the 
canons of logic. But what of rational inferences that are arrived at by 
the most valid, but not necessarily perfectly valid, procedures that are 
possible in a probabilistic universe that demands rapid action? We shall 
call these reasonable inferences. They are less probably correct than 
valid inferences, but it may be rational to accept their reduced probabi- 
lity. 

In language study in the last analysis it is (a) the nature of 
the target language, (b) its relation to the background language (or 
other languages known to the learner) and (c) the particular linguistic 
material under consideration that determine the possibility for making 
inferences. Sources of cues for making inferences may be divided into 
three categories. We will call them intra-lingual, inter-lingual and 
extra-lingual. 
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Intra-lingual cues are those that are supplied by the target 
language. There must be at least some lmowl.edge of the target language 
if they are to be used at all. Under this heading are to be included all 
infejpences that may be made from the morphological regularity of the 
language and all inferences as to the morphological and syntactic struc- 
tures of the language. 

Nesrb there are inferences as to meaning that might occur as a 
consequence of ceirtain grammatical manipulations of morphemes that have 
semantic significance^ such as derivational affixes. In English, for 
example, there are instances in which suffixing upon a common stem may 
convey the notion of an action, an agent, or an abstraction (o.g. 
n/ operate— 5 operate ; opera tor ; o peration ) . Knowledge of the suffixing 
narrows the semantic field in respect to the notions of action, agent 
or abstraction and knowledge of the stem narrows it in respect to the 
specific action, etc. Khowledge of both frequently makes possible 
infer encing of what might otherwise seem to be a completely novel lexical 
item. Agglutinating languages and languages that make regular use of 
stems (such as the Semitic languages) are particularly well suited to 
this type of inferencing. 

In instances where a stem alone is the only cue, the cue may 
reduce the semantic field somewhat and increase the probability of making 
a correct inference, but sometimes only the most exquisite ingenuity 
would be helpful. In these instances, it is possible that the infer- 
encing would have the effect only of focusing attention in the direction 
of the semantic field and supplying valuable mnemonics for retaining 
the lexical item. A student of English who knows the stem 's/marT^- is 
**hand** but does not know ^/ face — is ’’make” may be able to arrive at the 
meaning of “manual” but would be very unlikely to infer "manufacture.” 
Yet once he learned the etymology ”to make by hand” it might serve as an 
amusing and powerful mnemonic. The reader is invited to escamine the 
following examples from Turkish and to consider the degree to which the 
striking character of the items would help him fix them in memory. In 
Turkish yol means ”road” while yollamak is the verb ”to send” and Qm 
means ”day” while gunes means ”sun,” 

Another source of intra-lingual cues that increase only the 
probability of making correct inferences are grammatical markers of 
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gender or of "animate” and "inanimate” nouns which occiir in some 
languages. There is much justified argument holding that in many 
instances these are purely grammatical phenomena and are not at all 
semantic. Historical linguistics remains somewhat puzzled a.s to the 
functions of these markers. But it is reasonable to suppose that once 
these markers did correspond to semantic categories and that they were 
deprived of their regular5.ties and reliabilities by the vicissitudes of 
linguistic change. These markers retain potential usefulness for making 
reasonable, if highly probabilistic, inferences. Thus while purported 
attributes of masculinity or feminity may not help us decide whether we 
ought to put le or 3^ before tab3.e in French there is no chanciness in 
respect to nouns denoting persons. If a contejcb supplies cues that kin 
are spoken about, the marker la preceding soeur (luite definitely indicates 
a female relative and reduces the universe of possible meanings. 

A relatively unexplored domain of intra- lingual cues are the 
phenomena associated with phonesthemes. Fhonesthemes are (usually) 
consonant clusters that seem to be related to a semantic category* For 
example, there are indications that English words containing initial /si/ 
fall into l4 meaning categories some of which are "weakness,” "sloppi- 
ness," "slo'tmess,” etc. (Carton, 1956)* Other phonesthemes in English 
seem to be /sp/ for radiating expulsions from a limited source, /fl/ 
which seems to be related to flowing motions, /bl/ which seems to be 
related to explosions. The analysis of phonesthemes to date has been 
conducted on a purely linguistic basis, and beyond seme conjecture 
(Skinner, 1957) ^ the related psychological phenomena are unknown. It is 
reasonable to entertain the hypothesis that these meaning categories 
associated with the phonetic features of words hasten the acquisition of 
meaning through unconscious mental processes or that meanings are 
affected by the phonesthematic phenomena. An exploration that may be 
fruitful in its value for inferencing would be an exploration of whether 
phonesthemes may be used to reduce the universe of possible meanings of 
words and to suggest probable meanings. This notion unfortunately could 
not be explored in the present study. 

The category of inter*»l lngual cue s includes all the possible de- 
rivations that may be made on the basis of loans between languages, the 
occurrence of cognates, and the occurrence of regularities of transforma- 
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tion from one language to another. Thus^ it is conceivable that a few 
minutes of instruction about Grimm’s law, which describes the corres- 
pondences of certain consonants in High Germanic languages with other 
consonants in Low Germanic languages may be more useful in helping an 
English speaking tudent of German understand the lang^rage than many 
hours of vocabulary memorization. The use of inter- lingual cues in 
inferencing presupposes, of course, that the target language and the 
source language (or some other language known to the learner) are histoT.l* 
cally related or that there has been cultural contact between the pecp3.es 
speaking each language. It may be added that the danger of being lead 
astray by “false friends” (e.g. French b lesser means ”to wound” not ”to 
bless”) is minimized when other factors, such as context, adequate 
re- scanning of the environment, and other validating procedures are 
invoked. Further, it seems, even at first glance, that the number of 
false friends in languages related to English is relatively small and 
that the probability of being lead astray by such instances is much 
smaller than the probability of being helped by true friends. Of course, 
this assertion is to be validated by statistical analysis of the linguis- 
tic phenomena in question. 

Part of the usefulness of extra-lingual or contextual cues in 
linguistic inferencing is attributable to the fact that a major function 
of language is to represent objects and events of the “real” world. More 
simply, we are almost always talking about something. The fact that all 
of us know something about the regularities of the objective world we 
talk about makes it possible for us to predict many occurrences in it. 

If we can sometimes predict the occurrences of the real world, on the 
basis of preceding occurrences, it follows that we can sometimes predict 
the words that we use to represent these occurrences. The “paragraph 
cues” described earlier in connection with cloze procedure are extra- 
lingual or contextual cues. 

Close study of the kinds of cues a student of a foreign language 
can use must be a central part of any project designed to introduce 
inferencing into foreign language education. The categoiy system 
suggested here may prove useful in such a study. 



Inferencing and Ob,i ec tives of Foreign Langaage Educatipn 

This project is not intended to generate the substitution of 
inferencing for all methods of foreign language instruction. Rather, it 
is argued that investigation is justified to determine the extent to whicu 
any procedure for teaching a foreign language can be improved by giving 
some attention to the inference mailing process. 

It is not anticipated that attention to inference malsing will 
cause a very profound alteration of the goals of foreign language teach’» 
ing in our schools • The currently accepted major goals of foreign . 
language study (oral comprehension, speaking, reading and writing) may 
be facilitated by inferencing. Investigation of inferencing may be 
considered as an attempt to improve the techniq.ue for achieving these 

goals . 

Yet attention to inferencing in the process of teaching foreign 
languages may contribute modestly to the extension of the goals of 
foreign language teaching. First there is the fact that experience wi1di 
inferencing should prepare the student to continue to learn words and 
structures of a language as he attempts to use it. Thus the objective 
of imparting to the student the ability to continue to learn the 
language studied may be added to the list of educational objectives for 
foreign language teaching. This addition may warrant a reappraisal and 
modification of the level of proficiency any course sets out to achieve 
with its students. 

Next, training for inferencing may be e:^ected to prepare the 
student to cope with the phenomena of language in general. Thus a new 
objective of foreign language education may be the increase of aptitude 
with which a student enters into future language learning situations. 
Innovations in method which might make this objective feasible are much 
to be desired in the context of the modern world. 

Finally attention to inferencing in foreign language teaching 
would constitute actual training in the well-directed and self-conscious 
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use of one of the most salient mental processes* There is no predicting 
at present how such training may extend the intellectual capacities of 
a student* There is, however, certainly eveiy justification for attempt- 
ing this. 

The inclusion of inferencing among the objectives of foreign 
language study would constitute a step in the direction of emphasis 
upon cognitive processes and strategies of inquiry* This seems to be 
the general direction of most of the present day curricular areas . 



Chapter II 
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OBJECTIVES 

The Inference Epo;ject was originally conceived to test the hypo** 
thesis that training students who have not completely mastered a given 
foreign language to make effective inferences will improve their listen** 
ing and reading comprehension in that language. Further, it was hypothe- 
sized that learning by inference will promote more learning and longer 
retention than the exclusive use of drill methods. Finally, some "tons-- 
fer” effects to other curriculum areas were anticipated if the training 
to make inferences in the foreign language setting proved effective. 

The test of the hypotheses depended upon the validity of the 
assuitption that the training procedure used for helping students make 
inferences was an effective one, and that the behavior elicited by the 
procedure was the behavior that was anticipated to produce a salutaay 
effect on language comprehension and learning. The test of the adeqtuaey 
of this assumption became, therefore, a necessary pre-condition for 
achieving the original, basic objectives. 

The assumptions, in turn. Implied the need for a clear understand- 
ing of the inference process in the foreign language learning situation, 
training procedures and materials for developing inference behavior in 
pupils, measures of inference behavior that would make possible the 
assessment of the training procedures, and measures of pupil achievemen,t 
in foreign language learning. In last analysi.s, the development or 
selection of these became the objectives of the project reported upon 
here. 

In the actual operation of the project, these objectives were 
divided into the three problem areas enumerated in the preface. In 
specific terms they implied: 

(a) specification of the behavior desired; 

(b) a program to train teachers to elicit the behavior; 

(c) an observation technique to assess the quantity and quality 
of inference elicitation; 

(d) an analysis of French as a setting in which American pupils 
mi^t make inferences; 

(e) specific lessons showing how inferences can be made in foreign 
languages in general and in French specifically; 
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(f) a general measure of inference behavior to make possible 
an assessment as to the effectiveness of the instruction 
and to relate inference behavior to foreign language 
achievement; 

(g) measurement of foreign language achievement. 



Chapter III 



A LOG OP THE INPEEENCE PROJECT 

Phase I of the Inference Project began in September 1963 at the 
New York University School of Education. Staff recruitment was initiated 
Immediately, but a full complement of authorized personnel was never 
assembled during the entire first phase, which terminated in September, 
1964. 

October, November and December were paaHiially devoted to visiting 
schools in an effort to enlist the cooperation of conveniently located, 
congenial research settings. Some twenty schools were visited and the 
search involved many hours of direct observation in classrooms. These 
observations, in turn, emphasized the need for working with a systematic 
scheme for analysing teacher behavior in the foreign language classroom. 

A single tentative scheme was developed early in the project, but was 
continually revised and enlarged throu^out the remainder of the project. 

By the end of the Third Quarter of Phase I (March, 1964) the two 
schools that were to serve as ea^erlmental settings were identified. It 
was originally anticipated that each school would provide three teachers 
but only two teachers from each school were able to commit themselves 
to all the demands of the project. (One of the remaining four left 
teaching on maternity leave in the middle of Phase II). The two schools, 
Rockville Center Junior High School and Scarsdale Junior Hi^ School 
were located in middle class New York City suburbs. Both schools belong- 
ed to systems that were characterized by positive attitudes toward edu- 
cational research and innovation and both had vigorous and alert foreign 
language departments. It may be assumed that the administrative problems 
of introducing innovations and research were minimized in these settings 
and that the project was only very slightly, if at all, burdened with 
the kinds of difficulties that on occasion do arise between research 
organizations and schools. 

By the end of the third quarter of the first phase (June, 1964) 
the project was dividing its energies to cope with its three problem 
areas; that is, the areas enumerated in the preface. 
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a) A study of French as an ecology in which American 
students mi^t make inferences was conceived. Questions of 
the prohahilistic nature of phonetic and semantic correspon- 
dences between English and French were raised. Exploration 
of the question of the relative reliability of certain 
transformation keys was initiated. Analyses of various 
types of "inter-lingual” cues were uoderriay* 

b) At the same time, tape recordings of class sessions 
in the rooms of the teachers scheduled to teach infe3?enoing 
in the next year were being collected. The tee,chers had 
started to meet with the project staff at workshop meetings . 

c) The "pupil area” was represented by activity in pre- 
paring special inference lessons, testing of students with 
standard achievement tests to collect "base-line” data, and 
the development and administration of tests of inference 
making. 

The Final Quarter of Riase I, June 10 to September 9> 19^5 > was 
devoted mainly to data processing. A large portion of the tape 
recordings made in the classrooms were transcribed and the protocols 
were duplicated. The test data were scored and analyzed. 

The two weeks prior to the beginning of the school semester were 
devoted to an intensive workshop with teachers. The major portion of 
consultation with scholars not on the staff of the project occurred 
during this workshop period. 

Phase II of the project was designed to stage an actual try-out 
of the “inference method” in school settings. The project director 
had left New York University and had accepted a position in the Office 
of Research and Evaluation of the Division of Teacher Education at The 
City University of New York. The Office of Education contract for Riase 
II was, therefore, concluded with The City University of New York. In 
Phase II there were some problems of turn-over in the staff members who 
left for various personal and professional reasons, which, on occasion, 
resulted in the loss of months of work on certain sub-projects or in 
their incompletion. Nevertheless, the operation of the Office of 
Research and Evaluation provided the project with the full complement 
of authorized personnel — and more — through every day of its duration. 

By November, I 965 , a month behind schedule, control groups that 
seemed optimally suited for the project were identified and recruited. 
Pretesting for both control and experimental group was almost completed 
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by the end of December. Some defects in the pretesting proved irrepa- 
rable. Kecordings of classroom procedures vere underway and close 
work with the teachers in the experimental groups had begun using the 
recordings as a basis for modifying teaching procedures and increasing 
the freqLuency ” inference elicitations.” The pro;Ject staff had begun 
to administer a series of lessons on the nature of inference and the 
possibilities for making inferences in French. At the same time, 
analyses of some of the affinities between English and French were 
being continued in preparation for future lessons. 

By the second Quarter of Ihase II, January 1 to April 1, 19^5> 
indications accumulated that it would not be possible to complete all 
the details of the research design. The anticipation that there would 
be pre-training and post-training data for a test of W3.Uijpgne s s _to 
Make Inferences was defeated. In the attempt to build this test as a 
battery of already available tests, however, an original and very 
prcanising item type suggested itself. The Visual Inference Test made 
a very large claim on the energies of the project from the moment of its 
conception to the conclusion of the project. The possibilities and 
the conception of the test continue to expand. (It will, doubtless, 

demand a large portion of the project director’s research energies in 

. \2 
the future.) 

The study of the probabilistic nature of the correspondences 
between French and English, by this time designated as ”The study of 
» inter-lingual* cues,” had also expanded in its conception in the 
second quarter. Consideration was given to adopting this study to 
computerized procedures but it later became obvious that this was 
beyond the scope of a project with so many other commitments. A less 
ambitious study was formulated to provide some material that might be 
used in the classroom while seme consideration and exploratory efforts 
were devoted to merely formulating the problem for a conputerized 

solution. 



2. The original Picture Guessing Test that was first considered to be 
a possible basis for an inference test was discarded because it was cota- 
]parative3y unlnfoxmative and because of the skewed and unreliable data 

it yielded. 
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The scheme for analysing the instructional behavior had ejqpanded 
into a ^taxonomy of teacher mcves.” this tlme> an open systems 
model of the classroom had been adopted and a lengthy work paper was 
drafted. The press of the schedule for administering the pro;Ject in 
the schools prevented final editing of this paper while the school 
program was in progress . A condensed version of this paper appears in 
this report for the first time in duplicated form. 

Work with teachers and the administration of special lessons 
continued during the period. Despite the expansion of the ”within- 
office" projects during the period, the preparations and procurement 
of teaching and testing materials for use in the classroom continued 
at pace adeq.uate to meet the demands of the schedule. 

The Third Quarter of Phase II, April to July, 19 ^ 3 ^ saw the 
project mainly concerned with data collection for the evaluation of 
method. The "field,” i.e., the classroom aspects of the pro;Ject, 
demanded a hectic pace of testing and other aspects of data colUection. 
Because of this, and because of two instances of staff turnover, some 
of the "within-office” sub-projects were suspended. Some of these 
suspended sub-projects, such as a detailed review of psychological 
literature on inference, were not resumed by the expiration date of 
the contract. The study of inter-lingual cues was truncated. 

The Fourth Quarter of the Second Phase, July to October, enconH 
passed the major portion of the summer vacations of the staff. The 
data collected in the spring were inventoried and some processing was 
accomplished, particularly the transcription and duplication of some, 
but not all, classroom protocols. A number of lacunae in the data 
necessary for final evaluation were discovered. 

Resumption of activities in the fall, that is the fifth quarter 
of Phase II, found the project confjronted with additional testing and 
data collection in an effort to patch the losses in data encountered 
in the preceding spring. The remainder of that quarter and the three- 
month extension period granted by the Office of Education were devoted 
to data analysis, the preparation of this report, and to dissemination 

activities. 
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INFEBENCE IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY - THE TASK FOR THE TEACHER 

This chapter is devoted to describing the skill and knowledge of 
inferencing that teachers were expected to impart to pupils. It is 
concerned with what pupils were expected to learn and is labeled task 
for teachers” because in this pro;ject teachers were the agents for 
achieving its objectives. It is to be noted that wliile the essentials 
of the following statement were formulated early in the project, the 
present form is the most recent version and embodies modifications 
generated by experience and analysis. 

The Inference Process 

Let us consider a student of French in his second year scanning 
a sentence in French. He proceeds from left to right if he is reading 
or he must wait for the words (more accurately, morphemes) to follow 
each other if he is listening. At any rate, at first the linguistic 
units are presented to him in a sequence predetermined by the ’’sender” 
of the sentence and the student has no choice in ordering them. 

Let us assume that the first half dozen words are familiar to 
the student and that that rather mysterious process called ’’under- 
standing” proceeds smoothly. Eventually, an unfamiliar word is 
encountered. There may be an instant in which the very fact of its 
unfamiliarity goes unnoticed. If the succeeding units continue to be 
familiar and the context is so redundant that the novel word actually 
adds no or little information, the unfamiliarity of the unit may remain 
unnoticed and comprehension will proceed as though alJ, the units were 

familiar. 

This is the least effortful form of inferencing. Perhaps it is 
subliminal learning and not inferencing at all. It is known to occur 
because the experience of ’’understanding” a message despite the 
presence of unfamiliar signals is a common one. The questions as to 
how many exposures are required for learning an unfamiliar unit in such 
contexts, and how permanent is the retention of units learned in this 
way are interesting, but largely unanswered. 
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This "least effortful” or perhaps pre-conscious or unconscious 
form of inference seems to occur without any intention or effort to 
learn how to do it. Educational technology might exploit its occur- 
rence and accelerate learning hy frequently inserting novel linguistic 
units in contescbs where they may he acquired in this manner. But in 
the present project, we were at a loss as to how we mi^t teach any 
•pupils how to use this process if they do not do it "naturally,” as it 
were. It was felt that it would he instructive to pupils to point out 
the existence of this phenomena because awareness of it mi^t give 
them more confidence in the inference process. Beyond such notice, this 
type of inferencing was omitted from further consideration in the 

project . 

Returning to the encounter with the novel word, let us now 
assume that what Roger Brown (195®) calls a "sensation of derailment 
occurs. The "click” of comprehension fails. The fact that the 
sentence contains an unfajniliar word seems to flash into consciousness 
and the unfamiliar word is identified. The student may now ask himself 
much more consciously than in the previous instance: what does the 
context suggest this word to mean^ If he is listening, context will 
continue to accumulate, while he may he scanning his memory of pre- 
ceding context. If he is reading, he may decide to read on for more 
context before returning to re- scan the preceding context. 

In the auditory mode, there are temporal limitations which 
undoubtedly reduce the probability that successful inferencing will 
occur. The hearer is not only confronted with the accumulation of 
context at a rate which he cannot control, he must also race against 
the fact that much of the preceding context is being dumped from 
"short-term memory" into oblivion rather than into "long-term memory. 

The pace for the visual mode can be infinitely more leisurely* 
The text itself can serve t!ie role of memory. The reader can choose to 
look ahead or to pr',”;..eding context in any sequence that seems suitable. 
He can rearrange tho sequence of signals with much less burden on his 

memory. 

In addition to context, the student may examine the word itself. 
In auditory inferencing of French, he may attempt to visualize the 
word as it would appear in print because similarities between French 




and English are often more salient in their spelling than in their 
sound. Finally, mere free association to the novel, word may prove 
helpful. The kinds of cues that may he used and the principles of 
inter-lingual correspondence are discussed elsewhere in this report. 

Once a notion as to what the word may mean is formed, the 
question arises as to whether the notion is a correct one. Several 
notions may occur to the student and only one, or perhaps none, of 
these may he correct. The task now becomes one of scanning the context 
and the internal structtire of the word for confirming evidence. For 
example, two notions may he generated hy the context, hut a close look 
at the word itself and perhaps some recall of the relations between 
English and French (see Chapters I and Vin) may indicate that one of 
these notions is more probable than another, as more notions are 
suggested, it would seem that the probability that the correct one is 
a mong them increases, but the probability of selecting which one is the 
correct one remains the same as when fewer notions suggest themselves. 

It is obvious that contexts and internal characteristics of the 
word will vary in the amount of confirming information they supply. 

This factor, therefore, raises the question as to how certain the 
student may be about the inference he has produced. The degree of 
certainty will effect his behavior in a number of ways. If he feels 
very tentative about his inference he may continue to scan the context 
for confirming cues, perhaps continuing the reading with an intention 
of returning to the point where the inference was made after considerably 
more infosrmation is accumulated. In some instances the search for 
confirmation may broaden and finality result in consultation with the 
dictionaiy or the teacher. The range of esjploration and energy exerted 
in the search for confirmation should be pr operational to the relevance 
of the unknown word to the text being scanned, A novel word in a paren- 
thetic phrase is less likely to be necessary for the comprehension of 
a passage than a substantive word in a title. Words that re-appear 
frequently in a passage, but which cannot be "inferenced” are more 
justifiabOy looked up than a word that occurs but once. The frequently 
appearing words are keys to further inferencing* 
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The certainty about an inference is effected not only by the 
number of cues available for confirmation but also by the degree to 
which the cues agree with each other in the formulation of an integrated 
context. The degree of certainty a student feels should not only 
effect the range of his search for further cues but should also effect 
the degree to which he is prepared to change or modify an inference 
on the basis of subsequent information. 

Tasks f or the Teacher 

As described above, the inference process is not a single psycho- 
logical function that can be practiced, nor is inference the learning of 
subject matter than can be imparted through one or another teaching- 
learning procedure. Inferencing is what might be called an "educational 
fiction." It is an agglomeration of behavioi’s into a general strategy 
for coping with a specific kind of problem that is believed to be 
frequently encountered. The various behaviors require developmenij^ and 
in any individual the level of development of one may not be up to the 
level of development of another. And all the aspects of inferencing — 
scanning, confiimation and testing for adequacy, assessment of proba- 
bility that the inference is correct (i.e., certainty assessments), and 
re-adjustment to later information — require psychological development. 
The teacher must be prepared to diagnose the development of each student 
as closely as possible, so that he can emphasize training in the proper 
aspects and know when the student is ready to make inferences indepent- 
ly. Chapter IX deals with the development of a tool to aid in diagnosis. 
More often than not, instruction should be individualized. 

Since inferencing is a process and a stiategy, it is important 
to point out that the assessment of good inferencing cannot be made 
against the single criterion of whether the responses made by pupils 
were right or wrong. Good inferencing may yield incorrect responses 
and poor inferencing may yield correct responses. Not only is the 
teacher confronted with adjusting to this complication in his public 
system of re^rards and punishments for students, he must also assess hia 
success in training students in terms of their competence with the 
process rather than In terms of their correctness. If teaching is truly 
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individualized and diagnosis is accurate, a response considered good 
for one pupil may be considered poor for another. 

The major role of the teacher in training students to make infer- 
ences is to serve as a guide or manager of the process. He must en- 
courage appropriate scanning for cues. In some instances it is appro- 
priate to delay scanning and in other circumstances it is essential 
that scanning occur promptly. Sometimes it is more appropriate to scan 
forward in a text (i.e., later in time or further to the right and down 
the page) than to scan backwards.^ 

Next the teacher must develop in students a sense of the 
importance of seeking confirming cues and testing for the validity of 
correct inferences • Experience should be provided of instances in 
which contradictory cues lead to modifications of inferences. 

Probably the most important factor in inference trainijig is the 
appropriateness of the sense of certainty to the inference that is 
made. A student who learns to be tentative about wrong inferences is 
to be considered to be more advanced than a student who has merely 
learned to make correct inferences. 

In guiding the inference process, it is likely that at some 
point in the training each aspect will need to be overtly discussed. 
Selection of aspects of the process to be discussed will depend on the 
diagnosis of the student and the particular inference problem at hand. 
The teacher’s questions will be directed to process rather than content. 
What are you doing (or should you be doing) now? What are you thinking 
of now? What’s coming into your mind? What are you going to do to 
check that idea? 

Probably the most taxing aspect for the teacher in training 
students to make inferences is the maintenance of a conducive classroom 
climate. Inference requires free, uninhibited mental production and 



5* If the preceding cues had provided adequate information they would 
have already suggested a notion of the meaning of the word. Sometimes 
a notion may have been suggested and the forward scanning occurs mainly 
for confirmation and testing. On the other hand, when preceding context 
was already full of unresolved novel signals and the comprehension of 
the preceding text is uncertain and tentative, it is wise to scan 
preceding text and to avoid the danger of alloiTing subsequent context 
to lead the student astray. 
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will not thrive in a punitive atmosphere. On the other hand^ it re- 
qtuires the develojaaent of stringent self-criticism and self-evaluation 
on the part of students which will not occur in a classroom where 
"anything goes," 

In guiding the inference process it is well for the teacher to 
set up situations in which inferences of various levels of certainty 
can be made. Sometimes there should be an abundance of cues and easy 
confirmation. At other times, the cues should be rare and contradic- 
tory. The judicious "planting" of cues adjusted to the level of 
achievement in the curriculum is thus necessary. Such planting requires 
very close analysis of the curriculum and accurate assessment cf the 
knowledge of pujjils. This is not always entirel^r possible and occasion- 
ally requires some adroit and tactful readjustments on the part of the 
teacher, as pupils disappoint some expectations and provide surprises 
in connection with others. The use of free associations are least 
subject to prediction. Knowledge from many sources plays a role here. 

A teacher who was about to explain what les Saracens meant was inter- 
rupted by a pupil who blurted out "Arabs" remembering the term from 
his social studies. 

The fact that cues may be planted and associates come from the 
unknown stores of the memories of pupils, brings attention to an error 
in inference elicitation which teachers might find difficult to resist. 
It is a procedure labeled "overloading" in the project and could be 
observed in any class of untrained teachers where they had an inkling 
that the observer was looking for "inference." 

Overloading would occur as follows, A teacher giving a 
little talk on reading a story would pause and repeat with an inter- 
rogative intonation a word he knew to be novel. Students would focus 
their attention on the word, but the cues for the inference would be 
absent. The teacher would then proceed to provide an abundance of 
cues, frequently including pantomime, with the express purpose of 
merely "not telling" what the new word meant. Sometimes his own 
associations to the word would be suggested despite the fact that 
these originated from experience most of which was alien to the pupils. 
A single pupil subjected to this procedure in the presence of the 
class ("individualization") would frequently become overwrought and 
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stab desperately for what he thought the teacher wanted, losing track 
of the nature of the text and cues that were conti'*adictory to his 
inference. In ’’whole class” teaching the procedure would degenerate 
into a guessing game, frequently found to he quite enjoyable by 
students. The evaluative components of the inference process would 
be entirely lost and scanning for cues would give way to the es'pectation 
that the teacher would supply all the relevant cues and only cues that 
were relevant. 

While defective as inference elicitation in many ways, the 
guessing game procedure seems to be useful as an initial step in 
inference training merely to communicate the possibility of using cues 
in the foreign language in a pleasant way and to reduce the impulse to 
ask the meaning of an unknown word or to consult the dictionary. 

Implicit in the preceding discussion lies the fact that several 
kinds or types of inferencing can be distinguished. These types can 
be arranged on a continuum in respect to the certainty they generate 
and the complexity they involve* In this analysis, high complexity 
is implied by a large variety of different kinds of cues while low 
complexity is implied either by few cues or many cues of the same 
kind. Figure 1 illustrates a kind of map for the ensuring discussion 
in which complexity and certainty serve as guide marks. 

High complexity and hi^ certainty would occur when there are 
many different kinds of cues and they all concur in suggesting a 
single inference. For example, the preceding and succeeding context 
may be concerned with a single topic and the form class of the word, 
its morphological markers and the possible English cognate all suggest 
the same topic. Contradictoriness among the cues, however, reduces 
certainty. 

High complexity with low certainty would occur when the concept 
suggested by one part of the context does not agree with the concept 
suggested by another part, or where the features of the word itself 
do not agree with the concept or are totally uninformative. Reduction 
in the number of cues, however, reduces complexity. 
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Figure 1 

An Arrangement of Inference Situations 
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A comhlnatlon of very low complexity and high certainty is 
generated by what was called the " irhat* s-new? ” paradigm. (see Chapters 
V, and VIl). In this paradigm a single novel linguistic element is 
introduced with a single referent. ’’This is a hat,” with appropriate 
pointing is the simplest example. If the pointing is clear, certainty 
is so high that this can hardly be called inference. Slightly more 
subtle is the introduction of novel elements one at a time, onto 
already known elements. The word umbrella may be revealed to a student 
who knows hat, man and the remaining function words by pointing to an 
appropriate individual saying: "That man with the hat has an umbrella.” 
Although the algebra is so straightforward here that one hesitates to 
call this inference, probabilities occur in the possibility the student 
may fortuitously attend to the man*« ears rather than his umtorella and 
may thus make an error. 
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A slightly more courplex and somewhat less certain inference 
occurs in the “ what-else-is-nev? ” paradigm. This paradigm confronts 
the student with more than one novel linguistic element and more than 
one novel, referent. This paradigm may rec^uire tentative inferencing 
that awaits either later confirmation, or appropriate inquiry such as 
a linguist might perform in field-work, or very std 3 tle and careful 
analysis of the materials. With umbrella and spats as unknown elements, 
consider the problem of a pupil being told; ”That man with the hat has 
an umbrella and spats.” The plural marker on spats and the singular 
marker on umbrella would probably make the problem easy, but certainly 
is absolute since in English (as the target language)-/s/ is not always 
a plural marker and certain collectives or sets are not always designavod 
as plurals. Certainty would be assured only after an instance of a man 
without either umbrella or spats. 

The induction of grammatical regularities from examples is an 
instance of low complexity and high certainty. This frequently used 
and well known "teaching by discovery" provides the same kind of unkno^'m 
cues throughout a large number of examples. All the relevant cues and 
only relevant and concurring cues are available. The student is re- 
quired to state the rule or provide a new example. Uncertainty occurs 
not in the inference process but in variations in the abilities of 
students to induce the rule. Even when the rule contains some compli- 
cated contingencies (e.g., "if speaking to a peer use tu and add /-s/ bo 
the stem, if speaking to a superior use }raus and add /-ez/ in the 
present tense but in the past tense. .."), the elements are usually made 
available in this procedure and the problem is algebraically soluble 
with certainty if the student will merely follovr the rules. It is to 
be noted that while the induction of rules from examples generates 
certainty for the corpus presented, there is considerable chanciness in 
production. As noted in Chapter I, the somewhat irregular character of 
language may generate an utterance such as "i failed out of bed." 

While grammatical induction was originally considered an appro- 
priate component of the inference process (see Chapter l), and while 
teachers in the project frequently experimented with inductive and 
deductive procedures, hindsight indicates that this approach might have 
been omitted from the project as contributing very little to the 



development of abilities to cope -vd-th probabilities or to conduct 
inquiry for learning language. A more appropriate concern was instruc- 
tion in how to ask questions or scan texts in order to ascertain 
linguistic regularities. Th5.s concern was but sli^tly developed. 
Nevertheless it brought some of the methodology of linguistic fie—d 
work into the junior high school classroom. 



Chapter V 



THE HREPAEATION OP TEACHERS 



**Discimus Docendo” 

In general the "Inference Project” had as its objective the 
testing of a change in curricular emphasis to he effected in the class- 
room. A necessary condition for research with this kind of objective is 
the successful modification of the usual conduct of teachers. This 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the role played by teachers on the 
"Inference Project.” 

In this chapter as in the preceding one, a distinction is to be 
maintained between what actually occurred on the project and what might 
or ought to have occurred. Experience has suggested additional and 
alternative strategies or procedures that might have contributed to 
greater success than was achieved. The value of this report would, no 
doubt, be diminished if the products of this hindsight were omitted. But 
a description of what "ought to have been” would not only be a violation 
of the purpose of this research report, it would also constitute an 
industice in proper evaluation of the concepts underlying the project. 

Ob.*)ectives and Procedures in Teacher-TrainJag 

There were three categories of objectives in the preparation of 
teachers for the Inference Project. The first was the orientation toward 
the concepts of the project and its educational philosophy. The creative 
energies of the participating teachers were enlisted by this orientation. 
Second, there was the development of competence in the inference process 
itself. For teachers this entailed both understanding the definition of 
the process and skill gained through experience in using it. Finally 
there was the development of skill in teaching inference. This consists 
of; a) providing instances in which it could occur; b) the preparation 
of detailed materials showing the possibilities for inferencing in French; 
c) providing a climate conducive to inference; d) recognizing acceptable 
and unacceptable inference responses; and e) understanding the develojaaent 
of the skill as it occurred in pupils. In general, the workshop sought to 



develop a technology of inference elicitation including procedures such 
as those described in the preceding chapter and specific applications to 
French* 

The training of teachers consisted of two kinds of procedures: 
workshops and analyses of each teacher* s classroom behavior. Jn the 
workshops, groups of teachers met with other project staff members or 
with consultants for instruction or discussion. Analyses of classiToom 
behavior were conducted on an individual basis at sessions at which only 
a single participating teacher and a project staff member were present. 

The workshop sessions covered all three objectives of the teacher training 
and this chapter is devoted mainly to a description of the curriculum of 
these meetings. The individual sessions, on the other hand, were directed 
mainly toward improving the participating teacher’s skills in the tech- 
nology of inference elicitation and in suggesting concrete materials to 
be used in the classroom. 

In the individual sessions an attempt was made to establish a 
pattern of meeting with a teacher shortly after a recording was prepared 
in his classroom. The recording was analysed in the terms of the scheme 
for analysing teacher behavior to be discussed in the succeeding chapter. 
The purpose was to develop skill in recognizing good inferencing on the 
part of pupils in a setting at which the teacher could attend to pupil 
behavior without the need for rapidly planning his next move, as the 
would have to in the actual classroom situation. It was anticipated 
that the procedure would help the teacher develop a better understanding 
of the effects on his pupils of his behavior than he possibly could 
under the duress of the schedule of a classroom lesson. Ultimately, it 
was hoped that these sessions would lead to the development of skill in 
planning the best kinds of inference eliciting moves. 

Unfortunately, the wish was not father to the deed in the case of 
the individual sessions with teachers. The sessions occurred with much 
less freq,uency than was desired. The scheme for analysing teacher 
behavior was not adeqLuately completed for extensive use in the early 
phases of the try-out of the inference method. The entire project staff 
had much to learn about recognizing good inferencing. A tape recording 
per se is an unwieldy device for frequent re-examinations of the same 
event. Typed transcriptions would have been infinitely preferable. There 
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was no provision, however, for the continuous services of a bi-lingual 
typist who would prepare protocols rapidly on a routine basis for use 
in individual sessions with teachers. 

Despite the imperfections in the application of this procedure, 
the available feed-back indicates that the procedure might be quite useful 
in modifying teacher-behavior in classroom ejcperimentation. The most 
significant and frequent problem one is likely to encounter is the expre- 
ssion by some teachers of their distaste for detailed analysis of their 
behavior. These teachers prefer to teach intuitively rather than by 
design. Sympathy, tact, and persuasiveness are required of the researcher 
working with them. When a preference for intuitive teaching cannot be 
overc om e, it is probably preferable to exclude such teachers from research 
projects involving manipulations of classroom behavior. 

Curriculum of the Workshops 

A, Preliminary Meetings 

During the Spring Semester of 19^4, preliminary meetings of the 
workshops were held at each of the participating schools. These meetings 
concerned mainly with orientation and the development of a clear opera- 
tionalization of the inference process. The sessions included discussions 
on: a) general linguistics; b) information theory and the notion of 
redundancy in language; c) the psychology of risk-taking; and d) a general 
expansion of the notions contained in an earlier version of a paper which 
appears in this repoi*t as Chapter I. In addition, the sessions included; 
a) some attempts at inferenclng Italian and Si>anlsh texts despite the 
meager backgrounds of any of the participants; b) some planning, by the 
teachers, of lessons suggested by the discussions that were attempted in 
this classrooms; and c) briefing on the research, the texts to be used 

and other administrative matters. 

The teacher-experimenters were provided with a list of reading in 
linguistics and ^psycholinguistics which they requested for study during 
the summer of 1964. A considerable proportion of these materials were 
read by the beginning of the two-week workshop held at the end of the 




summer. 




B. The Two»WeelL Smnmer Workshops 

From August 24 through September 4, the teacher-e 2 q)eriffienters met 
with the project staff and consultants In 10 full-day sessions held at 
New York University* According to the materials prepared: 

"The general and primary purpose of this workshop [was] to 
devise and develop methods, techniques, or procedures for teaching 
first and second year French by the ’method of inference.* The 
methods, techniques, procedures, or approaches developed [were J 
to be applied by the participants in the workshop in their French 
classes in the 1964-65 academic year. The energies of the work- 
shop [were to] be directed not only toT»7ard developing general 
approaches, but also tow9-rd the preparation of specific model 
lessons to be taught early during the academic year, 

"A second objective of the workshop [was] to identify" instances 
where alternative and apparently competitive procedures are pro- 
posed. It [was] our task to sketch procedures for assessing the 
superiority of one or another procedure. 

"A third objective [was] the identification of possible 
procedures that would require detailed development by spec^list- 
technicians before they may be applied in the classroom. The 
workshop [was to] attempt to sketch the steps by which these 
procedures may be developed. 

"Fourth, the workshop [was to] attempt to devise procedures 
for assessing the effectiveness of all the approaches, procedures, 
and methods developed." 

The agenda was organized to alternate plenary meetings, at which 
problems would be defined, and teaching materials criticized, with 
individual work- sessions, at which special classroom materials would 
be developed. The group, consisting of the four participating teacher- 
experimenters and the project staff, proved, however, to be too small 
for this pattern. It was abandoned. The teacher-experimenters felt 
that the opportunity to meet with each other and to discuss common 
problems was so useful that they were loath to give up time to working 
alone when their colleagues were available . Thus individual preparation 
occurred after workshop hours. There followed a summary of topics 
covered in the workshop and of the activities which occurred* 

1 , Educational Rillosophy was the first issue to be dealt with. 
Frofessor Glen Heathers, Director of the New York University Project 
on the Dual Progress Plan, presented a keynote talk on self-directed 
learning. This theme had played an Important role in the conception of 
the present project. Dr. Heather’s talk, which defined several kinds of 
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self-directed learning, sketched the nature of the task for teachers 
the ‘'process goals" implied. His lecture was followed hy a discussion 
of the role of self-directed learning in foreign language education* It 
was noted that while this theme was gaining ascendancy and becoming the 
"trend” in other curricular areas such as science, mathematics, and 
social studies, the trend in foreign language study was in the opposite 
direction. Some of the reason why this was the case emerged from the 
discussion. The possibility of bringing self-direction to the objectives 
of foreign language education by exploiting the inference process became 
apparent . 

2 . Definition and Analysis of Inference 

The definition and analysis of inference were developed essential2.y 
along the lines indicated in Chapter 17 (less some refinements that 
were developed subsequently) . At the inception of the workshop, a list 
of problems that would require analysis or e:»q)erimentation was developed 
by the participants. The items listed below pertain to the analyses of 
inference that were included in the list* 

(a) Inference in the auditory mode ys inference in the visual 
mode. 

(b) Distinctions to be made between lexical and structural 
inference . 

(c) "Bre- conscious" inference ys induction and deduction. 

(i.e., reasoning). 

(d) Induction ys deduction. 

(e) The role of probability in inferencing. 

(f) The nature of the student and his relation to the inference 
process — student typology in terms of age, level of 
knowledge , predi sposit ions . 

(g) Kinds of cues. 

On the last day of the workshop the participants were asked to draw up 
a list of problems they felt still remained to be dealt with. That the 
workshop succeeded only in scratching the surface of the problems that 
were felt to be relevant may be seen from the fact that many of the new 
problems are redefinitions or reorganizations of the older ones, and 
from some of the overlap between the two lists. The fact that some of 




the items on the second list ejdiibit greater specificity is regarded as 

reflecting progress made in the workshop, 

(a) Inferencing of structure: A systematic specification of 
approaches is required as is the development of seme new 
teaching materials. 

(b) A definition of the levels for which various inferencing 
techniques are to be devised and the detemination of the 
best levels for using inferencing tec^biiquec . 

(c) The development of techniques for presenting the idea of 
inferencing to students. The development of distinctions 
and similarities between language behavior and scientific 
inquiry. 

(d) The role of feedback and the verification of inferences. 

(e) The role of probability in inferencing. 

(f) The nature of the choice of curricular items suited for 
inferencing. What lessons of the A/BI are best suited? 

Are other curricular to be considered? 

5. The Canons of Good Inference 

The attempt to analyze what constitutes good inference arrived 
at a slightly different resolution during the workshop sessions than 
the resolution presented in Chapter IV. At the workshop the matter 
resolved itself into two Issues, a summary of which is reproduced here 
to provide an accurate account of the point of view of the teachers 
and project staff at the beginning of the treatment. 

The first of the two issues was inferencing under probabilistic 
conditions that is in the context of the "pay-off” matrix. The ana3ysis 
of this kind of inference requires data as to the probability of making 
a correct Inference, which in turn is contingent upon characteristics of 
the text, of the language, and of the "infercncer.” Relevant variables 
of the "inferencer** are expected to be his abilities to reason loglcaUy, 
his level of knowledge, and the stylistic and personality characteristics 

he has acquired for coping with risks. 

The second issue was that of inferenceing uider "absolute” rather 

than probabilistic conditions. Under these conditions probability and 
risk-taking do not play a role* only logic and information seem relevant. 
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The preparation and teachjlng of the canons of valid inference is expected 
to he simpler for the absolute context. It seems to be a matter of 
selecting some of the principles of logic that are applicable. 

An attempt to develop systems for inferencing resulted in the 
formulation of the What * s-new? and What- els e-is-nev? paradigms. The 
What *s- new? paradigm is absolute. The V?hat-else*is-new? paradigm is 
somewhat probabilistic. In the What * s -new? paradigm a single lexical 
or structural item is introduced in the context of single change in the 
contextual field. For example^ in a test attempting to teach English 
through pictures, a picture of a standing man may be accompanied by the 
sentence: "The man is standing.” A subsequent picture of a man wearing 
a hat might be accompanied by the sentence; ”The man with a hat is 
standing.” The fact that a single change in the contextual field is 
accompanied by what is essentially a single appropriate change in the 
linguistic material presumably makes it rather easy for the student to 
ascertain how the new fact (i.e., the "hattedness” of the man) is to be 
handled lingustically. 

In the What-else-is-new? paradigm, two or more changes may occur 
both in the contextual field and in the linguistic material. For 
example, the second picture in the series, such as the one referred to 
above, might show a man with both a hat and a cane accompanied by the 
sentence; ”The man with the hat and cane is standing.” Since two 
contextual features and two linguistic features are new to the student, 
he can only make probabilistic inferences. That is, ”hat” can refer 
either to the thing on the man's head or the thing in the man's hand. 

The same is true for ”cane.” 

Texts do not usually proceed in this manner. But a student who 
learns a language independently in an environment in which it is actually 
used, encounters problems of inferencing that will dwarf the What-else- 
is-new? paradigm in their complexity. The What-else-is-new? problems 
can be solved only with additional cues. The speaker of German, for 
example, may be willing to hazard that "hat” is a cognate of his German 
word "Hut." The student with less to go on might have to wait until 
either the word "hat” or "cane” occur in a different context or may ask 
an appropriate request for information such as; Show me the picture that 
goes with the sentence; "The man with the cane is standing.” 
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It was noted that the algebra of single equations and simultaneous 
equations with two unknown is isomorphic respective]^ with the What * s-ne w? 
and What-else-is-new? paradigms and the logic of their solution can be 
made rather straightforward. But the development of techniques for (a) 
using additional cues, (b) waiting for additional cues, or (c) asking for 
additional cues might prove to be extremely useful in preparing a student 
to make valid inferences and to become an independent student of language. 

^ • A Demonstration of Lin^istic Field Methods 

As noted previously it seemed that making valid inferences, in 
particular in respect to linguistic structure, is a process conceptually 
analogous to the preparation of grammars in linguistic field" investiga- 
tions. The process is one of extracting regularities from bodies of 
text — the linguistic raw data — and/or hypothesizing regularities 
and testing for them by eliciting textual material from a naive expert 
speaker (lUES) that would either confirm or disfirm hypothesized regular- 
ities. In Chapter IV, however, this process was labeled induction and 
distinguished from inference. 

Dr. William Samarin, of Hartford Seminary Foundation, provided 
the workshop with a demonstration of linguistic field methods. Mr. 

Manuel Arenas, of the Wycliffe Bible Transla,tors , who is a native of 
Mexico and an expert native speaker of Totonac, served as the informant. 
Dr. Samarin was requested to emphasize the elicitation of morphology and 
syntax in his presentation and to explain as much as he could of the 
methodology and rationale of his procedure. 

The effect of the demonstration on the thinking and the attitudes 
of the participants in the workshop was immense. The exposure to a 
language which is completely foreign in its phonetics, lexicon, and 
structure emphasized the range of possible systems of human communication 
and revealed innumerable possibilities for using language study to extend 
flexibility in the thinking habits of pupils. Further, since both the 
linguistic investigator and the audience were completely ignorant of all 
features of the language under investigation, it provided a subjective 
experience — perhaps similar to the experience of beginning students 
in the foreign language class — of the dismay and possible excitement 
one encounters in trying to systematize a linguistic code. A sense of 
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excitement pervaded the group as features of Totonac emerged hefore the 
group in mystery- story fashion. 

Br. Samarin emphasized the possibilities for systematically organ- 
izing the chaos for the naive student of an unknoim code, yet he did not 
fail to indicate the role of intuition in this kind of investigation. 

Many of the essentials of systematically prepared curricular materials — 
as opposed to raw linguistic data — and their usefulness in learning a 
foreign language emerged from the demonstration. The issue of valid and 
invalid inferences was raised and the nature of tests for the validity 
of inferences became a matter of interest for the participants. 

Many of the themes and procedures of the demonstration figured 
prominently in the discussions of classroom procedures that followed. 

The lesson on What*s-new? and What-else-is-new? came closest to imparting 
one of the concepts of linguistic inquiry to students. Beyond this 
single lesson, the process of the curriculum seems to have interfered 
with communicating these concepts to students. 

5* Direct Experience in Inferencing 

A rather advanced reading passage in Dutch was presented to the 
group to provide a direct experience with inferencing. Mr. Sam Wallace, 
a research assistant on the project, proficient in Dutch, led the group 
through inference procedures for comprehending the passage. As the 
lesson proceeded, lexicon and structure were developed in a fashion 
somewhat similar to the linguistic field analysis the group had previously 
encountered. The jaost important difference \7as that the group was pro- 
ceeding mainly from a text and allowing regularities to emerge, while 
Dr* Samarin* s approach showed a preference for the hypothesis-testing 
strategy in linguistic analysis. In addition to the linguistic informa- 
tion that was acquired by an inquiry process, the exercise began to 
reveal some of the phonetic and lexical relations between Dutch and 
English and the participants quickly learned some of the more salient 
facts about the languages in the Low Germanic linguistic group. These 
facts, in turn, accelerated the inference process. The Project Director 
attempted to make some notes of the characteristics of the procedures 
used, but most of the inferencing seemed to occur covertly. 
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Shortly af1;er the Dutch inferencing session, and again three days 
later on the last day of the workshop, a short test was administered 
asking for definitions of some words that had been encountered in the 
passage and of some words that had not been encount-sred . It was found 
that partic3.pants who knew some German performed behter than those who 
knew none. Generally, however, correct English equivalents were supplied 
for well over 50^ of all the words on the test list, which points to the 
power of the inference method in the case of closely allied languages 
as English and Dutch. The fact that some of the words had been encoun- 
tered in context and were defined for the participants did not seem to 
affect their performance. Scores were approximately equal for new words 
and previously encountered ones. This finding goes hand in hand with the 
final observation that might be made concerning these exploratory data, 
namely that no significant differences were found between the first and 
second testings, which seems to imply that once the participants learned 
some of the inferencing techniques relevant to Dutch, memory did not 
play a role in their test performance. 

6 . Orientation on the linguis t ic Soph i stication o f Students 

The workshop group heard a report by Mrs. Magaud on the results 
of an exploratory study she had conducted at the Junior high schools on 
the linguistic sophistication of the students. The findings of the 
study were considered relevant for helping the project staff prepare 
materials that were suited to the level of understanding of the pupils. 

Mrs. Magaud had interviewed 22 pupils at Scarsdale Junior High 
School and at Rockville Center. The interviews were recorded on tape 
and were transcribed. Mrs. Magaud then conducted a qualitative analysis 
of a number of the responses and found a rather wide range of linguistic 
scophistication existed among the pupils. l-Shny of the pupils seemed to 
have a good grasp of the arbi.tjrary social conbract that langaagas 
represent and are aware of the fact that linguistic structure is a matter 
of description rather than a matter of logically valid prescription. The 
word "rule” figured prominently in the responses. Some rather sophisti- 
cated comments on the relation between language and thought were obtained 
from the pupils. On the other hand, some pupils revealed rather naive 
and rigid notions on the nature of language. A section of the interview 
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which involved using purely structural cues in a "nonsense” French 
sentence revealed that some of the pupils were able to use structural 
cues to the limit of their utility in making semantic inferences. There 
seemed to be some evidence^ also^ of allowing what Werner and Kaplan 
( Symbol Formationj 1965) call "physiognomic cues” and ^ hoc assumptions 
about phonetic symbolism to mislead the less waiy pupils. The level of 
sophistication of pupils observed in the interviews seemed to correspond 
well with their foreign language grades^ and with their teacher’s judgment 
of their language competence and aptitude. It was hoped that the data 
would help the staff* s conception of what pupils must learn when using 
the inference method and provide many of the necessary caveats. 

T* The Affinities Between English and French 

Dr. Riuline Taylor of New York University was invited to make a 
presentation on the affinities between English and French. Her talk 
pointed to the many possibilities of making inferences about French 
lexical items from English lexicon. It also pointed to the limitations. 
Since her talk was couched in the historical philological tradition, 
the nature of the relation between English and French was clarified and 
the characteristics of Important linguistic changes between the two 
languages specified. Dr. Taylor supplied an extensive bibliography. The 
material Dr, Taylor presented was "Table of Correspondences” — which 
was projected for Fhase II but not completed. It was felt that her 
presentation to the teacher- ei^perimenters at the work- shop seived well 
to orient teachers to possibilities of such a table and provided them 
with materials for use until the table is completely developed. 

8. Taxonong;’ of Teacher Maneuvers 

A preliminary formation of the taxonomy of teacher maneuvers was 
introduced to the teachers at the workshop meetings. Features in the 
taxonon^ were discussed and some revisions were suggested. It was the 
consensus of the group that the examination of a protocol, while listen- 
ing to the recording of the class, proved to be a veiy profitable 
experience. The analysis of these materials in the terms of the taxonomy 
gave the teacher-experimenters a very distinct sense of "knowing what 
they are doing." There was some concern expressed as to whether this 
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kind of analysis would not inhi'bit a teacher* s behavior in the classrocra* 
One teacher- experimenter felt it would paralyze her if she had to analyze 
each move as she made it. It was suggested, therefore, that the taxoncmy 
be used mainly as an analytic tool and as a device for directing teacher 
behavior in the classroom in a general way rather than as a device for 
controlling behavior completely. 

9 • Th e Preparation of Specific Less ons 

In its final phase the workshop turned to the development of 
specific lessons by the teacher experimenters. Thus, Mrs. Betsy Schwarz 
undertook to develop a lesson where the correct us of ”tu’* and ^ vous 
would be developed through the presentation of contextual examples. Mr. 
Raymond Binder prepared several versions or approaches to teaching the 
distinctions between masculine and feminine articles. Mrs* Molly Iferchant 
developed procedures for teaching the passe compose . Miss Normandie 
Rioux demonstrated a lesson for presenting attribution. Suggestions for 
building lessons around the ’’informant- linguist'* pattern were also enter- 
tained . 

During their presentations, each of the lessons were subjected 
to analjrses using the preliminaiy version of the teacher taxonomy that 
had been developed. Many very interesting characteristics of various 
types of strategies eraerged. It became possible to analyze the nature 
of the learning task for the student when confronted with various 
strategies, and progress was made toward specifying where, when, and 
how students might be expected to make inferences. The general educa- 
tional implications of the various kinds of inferencing became a frequent 
theme of the discussions. 

10 « The Rreparation of a Reading Bassage 

An attempt was made to prepare a reading passage that might be 
used to present new lexicon by requiring pupils to make inferences about 
them. The geography of France was chosen as the topic and procedures 
were discussed to hint at the meanings of items — e.g,, the presentation 
of a map on a screen wibh a pointer designating areas. In attempting to 
write the passage, the workshop discovered certain characteristics of the 
style of es^ression that might be chosen first would affect the 



"inferenceability” of the tesrb* Closer examination indicated that the 
type-token ratio (TTR) i.e,, the ratio of the number of diff erer^ words 
to the number of words in a text, was very likely to play a deberminins 
role. The most obvious characteristic affecting the "inferencoability” 
of a text was its redundancy, which was defined for the present purpose 
as the ratio of linguistic units to the number of concepts communicated. 
Some additional attempts were made to prepare passages of high and low 
TTR's and high and low redundancies tnat might be used for demonstration 
and practice with students. As the time of the workshop ran out, the 
task was turned over to the project staff for further development. It 
resulted in a slightly different approach to the problem and in materials 
labeled "context cues,'* which are described in Chapter VII. 

The workshop concluded with a summarization of the areas that 
were covered. It was obvious that a considerable number of prcolems 
were dealt with and that a rather good understanding of the inference 
process had been achieved by all the participants. It was also obvious, 
however, that the work was incomplete. Much specific material for 
teaching purposes remained to be developed. Much specific practice in 
inference eliciting procedures was called for. Yet the date for the 
opening of school was imminent and teachers and staff were aware that 
the exploration of the inference method would consist only of a best 
"first approximation.” 



Chapter VI 



THE BEHAVIOR OF TEACHERS IN THE CLASSROOM 



To what extent did the training teachers received modify their 
usual behavior in the classroom? If no modification occurred# no 
change in the quality or nature of the achievement of students may be 
expected. Not infrequently# research projects attempting one or another 
educational innovation turn up with "no significant differences." Not 
infrequently the question is raised asking whether the desired innova- 
tions were# in fact# implemented. The collection of "implementation 
data" is a desirable and increasingly frequent occurrence in educational 
research. 

This chapter is devoted to the attempt to collect implementation 
data for the Inference Project. It is concerned with a technique for 
observing and classifying bhe behavior of teachers in the foreign lan- 
guage classroom. It was hoped that the technique would help to deter- 
mine; (a) whether teachers did, in fact, encourage students to make 
inferences; (b) whether they did this to a greater degree after train- 
ing than before; and (c) if new teaching behaviors were observed# what 
old behaviors were abandoned in favor of encouraging inference making. 

The development of the technique involved the investigators in 
an analysis of how the classroom functions to promote learning# and in 
an inventory of the total array of a teacher* s activities. That is to 
say# more general issues had to be settled before the specific ones 
could be attacked. As a consequence# the technique under development 
seemed to have promise for more general uses than the specific pur- 
poses required by the project. The expansion of possibilities seemed 
to warrant the expansion of the scope of the technique. The technique 
seems to promise to be useful in; (a) projects where other kinds of 
manipulations by teachers are of interest; (b) tests of hypotheses of 
the relations between certain types of teacher behavior and aspects 
of pupil achievement; (c) training and re-training of teachers; and 
(d) objective evaluations of teacher behavior according to specifi- 
able criteria. 
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It Should he pointed out at the outset that the attempt to ob- 
tain satisfactory implementation data was not totally ' 

Ihe development of the technique tc^ether with 

adequately large samples of teacher behavior according to the ^ 
nique proved to be a formidable tash for the resources of the p.o.ject. 
Perhaps this technical difficulty is a fatal flaw in the tecnn que or 

perhaps the problem is merely one of 

and the streamlining of procedures. At any -ate, 

have had to content themselves with reporting "general 

based on the technique rather than the detailed, precise quan 

tions that had been hoped for. Yet. without the development of th 

technique, even the general observations could not have been mad 

same certainty or would have been entirely lacking. 

Pmirrrr-iin^- Systems" Model 

A detailed r^iew of the development of classroom o ser • 

schedules is not appropriate to this report. Current ac 

this field are adequately covered by Medley and Eabinowits (1965) 

Biddle and Bllena (l9olv)- is 

A description of the model upon which the present schedul 

based is appropriate. nn contain- 

in general, an open systems model may be ^ sys- 

ing four essential components. There is (a) the npu , 
tern itself, (c) the "output," and finally, there is (d) 
loop" where information or materials are picked up from par 
output and returned to the input. We consider a classroom as an open 
system having the purpose or pb, lecti ns of training s u en 

untutored students, students who do not have certain skill 
knowledge, are entered at the input and processed by the system. After 
training is complete they are emitted by the system, 

competent and trained individuals. mater- 

The system must also have an input of both operatio 

w «. «• ” *“ 

.1, «. «« “• 
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FIGURE 2 

The Classroom as an "Open System" 



input act upon the student within the system. 

During the training process^ the output of the system is not 
the student; hut the responses of the student; as he acquires skills 
and knowledge. Thus there is a phase, (and this phase is essentially 
as long as the training course itself) in which the only ’reading of 
the output of the system is the assessments of how the students are 
learning* These assessments or readings at the output are fed hack 



by the teacher in the form of modifications in the process of in- 
struction. Teaching may be accelerated, slowed down, or qualitative- 
ly altered, to accord with the desired responses and the schedule of 
the curriculum. Thus, it is through the feed-back loop that adjust- 
ments are made for the rate of learning and the kind of learning 
the students exhibit. It is the teacher, in the classroom situa- 
tion, who reads the output (i*e* student responses during training) 
and makes the adjustments or modifications in the training procedure. 
The functioning of this feedback loop may be seen as being analogous 
with the operation of a thermostat which adjusts temperature in a 
room by reading the ambient temperature and signaling the system to 



increase or decrease its operation. I'Jhen a desired level of 
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teznperature is reached, it is maintained at values close to that level. 

Current usage in modern foreign language education specifies ob- 
jectives in terms of four language skills: listening comprehension; 

speaking; reading; and writing. The curriculum, however, contains a 
specification of phonetic, structural, and lexical items. The objec- 
tive of the teacher in any semester is to develop mastery in the use 
of the features of the language specified in the curriculum. An impli- 
cit assunrption is made that if the student masters the curriculum, he 
will be fluent in respect to the four major objectives as they are 
specified for foreign language education. If it should prove that the 
student is not proficient in respect to the listed skills after com- 
pleting a course, the lack may be attributed either to the fact that 
the student did not master the curriculum or to the fact that the 
items specified in the curriculum do not— even if perfectly mastered 
—yield proficiency in respect to the four skills. Thus, it may be 
seen that proper use of the feedback-loop during the semester may in- 
clude not only revisions of teaching procedures and the development 
of remedial procedures, but also revisions of the curriculum. The 
latter may occur also after the semester while the system waits for a 
new input of students . Returning to the analogy between the classroom 
and a heating system, it may be noted that the expression "the 

desired level of temperature*' is analogous, in the case of the thermo- 
stat, to the objectives specified in terms of proficiency levels for 
the four language skills in the case of foreign language instruction. 



Relevance of the Model to the Instrument 

The observation schedule itself does not necessarily comprise 
a part of the teaching "system.** If the technique were to supply 
teachers with additional feedback data which would further modify 
their behavior, the technique would comprise part of the system. The 
model, however, is relevant to the development of the instrument in a 
number of ways. First, it inplies that the instrument must make pro- 
vision for categorizing teacher "moves" that are responsive to stu- 
dents’ behavior, as well as for those moves which are responsive to 
the prescriptions of the curriculum. The instrument should be ex- 
pected to distinguish effectively teachers whose orientation is mainly 
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in the direction of the curriculum from those who are essentially re- 
sponsive to pupils. 

Second, the effects of disruptions on the feedback loop upon the 
classroom should be made manifest by means of the instruments. 

Third, the model assumes that, at least to a degree, the teach- 
er must operate with plans and that these plans are contingent, for 
their execution, upon the behavior of pupils. Short range plans, of 
a few minutes duration, as well as general curricula are implied. 

For example, a teacher may attempt to train students to form correct- 
ly the second person plural in the present tense of a certain class 
of verbs. He may plan a series of moves in which: (a) a number of 
examples are shown first; then (b) students are required to attach 
the correct ending to a few verb- stems that were not among the ex* 
ample s; after which (c) one of the students is asked to induce the 
relevant generalization; and finally (d) a drill is executed, in 
which the form is produced by students. A procedure of this nature 
is contingent upon students: (a) recognizing the nature of the end- 
ing to be siipplied after the examples are shown; (b) forming the 
generalization; and (c) learning to perform the drill effectively. 

If, however, most of the students in the class fail to come up with 
correct formations after the first examples are given, he may add 
more. If the generalization is not forthcoming, he may supply hints 
or explain it himself. If the drill progresses haltingly, he may re- 
duce the complexity of the task or return to presenting examples. 

The observation schedule and recording technique should be sensi- 
tive to lengthy sequences for accomplishing specific objectives and 
to modifications in plans. The profiles generated by teachers who 
operate without plans, or with few plans, should be easily distinguish- 
able from those who plan much. 

Both the model and the objectives of the project imply the neces- 
sity for determining whether certain teacher behaviors were successful 
(i.e., the determination of whether pupils learned). The criterion may 
be thet6ftcher*s assessment itself. If the instrument permits the 
recovery of temporal sequences, it provides for the assessment of the 
contingencies between one set of events and another. 



Finally, the model itself seems to generate the prediction that 
little, if any, in5>lementation of a single educational innovation 
superimposed on other objectives will be observed in any short period 
of time* If the teacher is at all sensitive to the feedback he re- 
ceives, and if he takes seriously at all the objectives of his teach- 
ing, he is likely to be constantly adjusting to a lag in the achieve- 
ment of one or another objec.tive. This leaves him little time or 
energy for implementing an experimental innovation. Further, if an 
innovation does not seem to him to further his original objectives, 
or if it seems to be at variance with them, he is likely to abandon 
it, even if he does so xinconsciously or with the subjective belief 
that he will return to the innovation once he "catches up" with his 
other objectives. 

Some Special Characteristics 

The present schedule was prepared for use in contemporary 
foreign language classrooms and formulated in the context of a project 
studying the development of a specific cognitive strategy. This fact 
generated certain characteristics that are specific to it. 

When foreign language instruction occurs in the ”new key” there 
is probably greater homogeneity from class to class in respect to 
procedures than in other subject matter areas. It would not be totally 
unfair to say that, essentially, teachers in these classrooms spend 
a large part of their teaching time as administrators of a curriculum 
rather than as generators of teaching procedures. Some curricula in 
extensive use spell out all drills and exercises in very close detail. 
Indeed, there is considerable similarity between seme of the curricula 
in use and programmed instruction.^ Of course, seme of the best 
and seme of the worst teachers depart reasonably frequently from a 
slavish adherence to these prescribed procedures. Observations using 



4. The curricula and teacher-training courses in the foreign language 
field often specify precisely what teaching procedures are to be used 
almost for every fragment of curricular materials. The teachers* manual 
for one widely received curriculum goes as far as specifying with 
cymbols,what questions or drill items are to be addressed to the whole 
class, a part of the class, or to a specific individual. 
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the systons-Diodel as a point of departure may be useful for deter- 
mining what happens to the procedures when feedback from the class 

indicates that they are not appropriate. 

Another special characteristic of the contemporary foreign 
language classroom is the fact that efforts are made to conduct as 
much instruction as possible in the target language. Thus those 
elements of teacher behavior which mi^t be classified as procedural 
or motivational, and ordinarily of no substantive consequence in 
other types of classrooms, may take on an aspect of substantive 
instruction in the foreign language class. Being told to "keep quiet 
in French provides practice in comprehending French. 

Nature of the Dataj Coding 

The foreign language classroom was considered to be the direct 
source of data for analysis* It was considered desirable to reduce to 
coded data on the instrument every nuance and every attribute of all 
events occurring there. Every attenuation of the raw data by record- 
ing devices and coding procedures introduces possible sources of 
bias since not all interference is random noise. Since the process 
of coding from the actual events to the instrument coxad not occur 
rapidly or objectively enough to proceed directly from the events 
to the coding sheets, class sessions were tape recorded as a means 
for preserving the raw data as close to its original form as possible. 
Some of the recordings were accompanied by running accounts prepared 
concurrently by observers. Some tapes were recorded stereophonically 
with one of the microphones situated among the pupils and the second 
one situated near the position the teacher usually occupied. Other 
recordings were prepared without the advantage of a second microphone 
and second channel. These were sometimes defective in respect to how 
student responses were picked up. Since these responses are frequent- 
ly in poor French, they are, in any event, hard to comprehend. 

The tape recordings were transcribed by a bilingual typist. 
These protocols were used in the first attempts to use the instru- 
ments. Coding is most accurate when the coder works with the running 
account, the tape recording and the transcription. It was hoped. 
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with increasing familiarity with the instrument and skill in coding, 
the preparation of transcriptions might he omitted. Experience re- 
vealed, hovrever, that the coder became increasingly dependent on the 
transcription and tended to ignore the cumbersome tape recording. 

The present analysis was concerned essentially with teacher 
behavior. Assessment by the coder of the actual responses of students 
was not of interest. The teacher’s assessment of the student’s re- 
sponse was deemed important, however, because the operation of feed- 
back loop is contingent on the teacher’s perception; not the coder’s. 
Yet in instances when the teacher’s assessment of a pupil’s response 
is not clearly inferrable from the teacher’s response it is valuable 
to be able to recover what the pupil did say. 

Behavioral Units; Moves; Maneuvers; Tactics; Strategies 

The classification of behavior under observation depends upon 
partitioning of behavioral units. Four kinds of behavioral units were 
designated for consideration: moves, maneuvers, tactics, and strate- 

gies. Each of these units is of a higher order of magnitude than the 
preceding one and represents groupings of the preceding units. Thus 
ascending levels of discourse are implied by the behavioral units. 

The three upper behavioral units are presumed to occur as a con- 
sequence of objectives of the teacher. In using this technique^ objec- 
tives of behavior are freely inferred despite the fact that these may 
not be directly observable. In inferring objectives it is advisable, 
however, to have available corroborative evidence. Such evidence is 
usually available in the specified objectives of the teaching, in the 
curriculum, and in the teacher’s lesson plan. Subsequent direct ques- 
tioning of the teacher is also conceivable. 

The assumption that the behavior of teachers is directed toward 
objectives and the liberty taken in imputing these objectives follows 
from the systems model and represents a significant departure from 
other extant classroom observation techniques. Systems in their en- 
tirety are characterized by the fact that they have functions— even 
if the function is merely their own perpetuation. The components of 
the system exist to facilitate the functioning of the system and thus 
have functions themselves. To speak of the objective of a behavioral 
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unit IS merely to speak of its function in the context of the function- 
ing of the classroom as a system for training students. 

At the lowest level of discourse the behavioral units are desig- 
nated as mov^. Genera3J.y, a move may be considered to be an act, 
most often verbal, but possibly gestural, by a teacher calculated to 
elicit a very specific response from a student, or to supply him with 
a very specific unit of information. A list of kinds of moves, pre- 
sented as the "taxonomy of the observation schedule" is discussed be- 
low, It is to be noted that the classification of system is in 
terms of moves, the lowest order unit of behavior. 

In the foreign language classroom, many, if not most, teacher 
moves are interchanges . That is to say> they are bounded before and 
after by pupil responses. Thus, teacher moves usually occur one at a 
time; a single elicitation of a response, a single correction. Some- 
times two such moves are linked together. In these instances, the 
boundaries of moves are easy to identify. Under other circumstances, 
the identification of a single move depends upon its identifiabilj.ty 
according to the taxonomy. 

When a group of moves may be joined together, under circumstances 
that make it reasonable to infer that the teacher had a specific objec- 
tive in mind, this group is designated as a maneuver . A maneuver will 
contain not only a few moves by the teacher, but usually also some re- 
sponses by one or more students. The objective of a maneuver is usual- 
ly the acquisition by students of a very small specific item of knowl- 
edge or skill. An example of the objective of a maneuver might be; 
that the students notice that the second person plural in the present 
tense is formed by adding -ez to the verb form." 

On the next level of discourse above maneuvers, that is to say, 
on a level involving a larger behavioral unit^ there are tactics . A 
tactic is a group of maneuvers or a single maneuver plus a few mis(‘.el- 
laneous moves which may be bracketed together because they are directed 
toward an objective that is somewhat more general than the objective of 
a maneuver. For example, a tactic may have as an objective "tie fltient 
production of second person plural verb form." 

Next there are the strategies . Strategies may be defined as the 
aggregate of all behaviors calculated to achieve a major curricular 
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objective. A strategy viU be con^rised of aoves, maneuvers, «md 
tics. An objective for a strategy may be: "the complete mastery o 

the French verb in the present tense, with the ability to form it flu 
ently and appropriately in a large variety of written and oral con- 

texts.” 

The process of grouping units of behavior into maneuvers, tac- 
tics, and strategies is designated by the term toacSetins. On the ob- 
servation schedule, bracheting is coded by marking the ft.rst move of 
a unit and carrying i*e bracket to the end of the unit. Stovl- 
Sion is made for each of the echelons of behavioral units. Moves that 
are not relevant to the behavioral unit in which they occur are also 

to be distinctly marked. 

It may be expected that some teachers will concatenate their e- 
havioral units. That is to say, they may make moves within the con- 
fines of one major unit that are not relevant to it, but are relevan 
to an Objective to be achieved later in the curriculum. The bracket- 
ing of such concatenations requires astute analysis by the coder and 
can sometimes be missed. (Consultation with the teacher would seem to 

be useful in such instances.) 

There are, of course, curricular objectives that occur at still 
more general levels of diseourao. Since these are usually not to be 
achieved within the single class lesson, they are not Ukely to be 
of any great relevance for the present observation schedule. However, 

the achievement of curricular objectives is always contingent 
upon sub-units of behavior, the general notion of echelons of behavior- 
al organization embodied here can be maintained, if it should prove 
desirable to analyze data at these higher levels. 



The Modes 

All of the moves which are to be enumerated in the taxoneoor be- 
low are to be classified in respect to modes . The first of these modes 
is designated the language in which the move occurs. In the inference 
project, each move is coded in respect to whether it occurred in 
French or English (p/e). The second mode is the designation of the 
.c uarticination (class)- I" move cate- 

gorized as to whether it was addressed to the whole class, (W), part 
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of the class (P) or an individual (l). The coding of the modes occurs 
concomitantly with the coding of each move. Every move recorded on 
the tally sheet is accompanied hy an indication of whether it occurred 
in French or English and whether it was addressed to the whole class, 

part of the class or the individual. 

A third mode, oral-written which distinguished whether the teach- 
ing event occurred hy word of mouth or on paper or on the blackboard 
might have been added. But the sample of moves coded for this project 
was predominantly oral mode and little or nothing was to be gained 
by retaining this mode. 

The Feedback Loop 

Student responses and moves initiated by students, such as ques- 
tions or comments that are voluntarily supplied, are not directly coded 
in the present form of the observation schedule. Instead, the teacher *s 
acceptance or rejection of the student s response is noted and entered 
as the essential record of the feedback loop (FBL) . Since a very large 
proportion of teacher moves followsupon responses by the students, the 
noting of the teacher *s response to student responses is almost obliga- 
tory as part of each interchange. Discussion of criteria for coding 
assessment of pupil responses occurs in the discussion of management 
and evaluative moves. 

Suprasegmental Moves 

Provision was originally made in the observation schedule for 
the fact that a teacher may accomplish two moves at the same time. A 
teacher may, while developing a drill, move to a part of the room where 
there is a disturbance and put her hand upon an offending youngster, or 
call on him, thus controlling the class. Quieting the youngster may 
be categorized as a "management move," while the drill would be cate- 
gorized as an "elicitative move." We have chosen the term "supraseg- 
mental" to describe a move that occurs concurrently with another move. 
The term is borrowed from linguistics, where it is used to describe 
the modulations and variations in accent patterns and intonation pat- 
terns, temporally co-occurring with other linguistic unit% that change 
the meanings of lords or sentences . 
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The tape recorded data used for the present study vas limited in the 
possibility for observing suprasegmental moves. Thus the notion, while 
promising, was abandoned. 

Ta;conomy of the Observation Schedule 

Figure 3 is an abbreviated fom of the data sheet to be used for 
coding classroom events. This figure appears on the following page. On 
the left of the figure, the complete list of moves is given. These 
moves are defined in the discussion below. The moves may be divided 
into three general categories. These are; 

(a) Management and evaluative moves 

(b) Presentive moves 

(c) Interaction moves, which can be further sub-divided into 

(i) corrective moves and 

(ii) elicit ative moves 

For the purposes of the present study elicitative moves are broken dcnm 
into fine detail in respect to one special kind of elicitation, namely 
elicitation of inference. 

Management and Evaluative Moves 

There are eight management and evaluative moves in the present 
schedule. These moves are considered to be ”non- substantive,” although 
these moves m«vy occur in the target language, and actually provide 
students with practice in comprehending the language and an opportu- 
nity to make inferences. Their substantive possibilities can be recov- 
ered by checking the language mode in which they occur. A description 
of each of the management and evaluative moves follows. 

1. Praises Response . ”That*s good, Johnny.” A response may 
be praised although it is not accepted. "You* re on the right 
track, but that*s not quite it.” The latter example would be 
coded as "praises response," but as a rejected response in the 
feed-back loop. 

2. Criticizes Response . "That was not very bright. Bill, " A 
teacher nay criticize a response while still accepting it. "You 
took the easy way out, lazy-bones*.” and continue to the next 
question.. In such an instance, the response may be coded as 
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Data Sheet for Coding Teacher Behavior 
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accepted on the feed-back loop line while the teacher's move is 
categorized as "criticizes response." 

3. Non-Evaluation of Response . The teacher repeats the response 
in a neutral voice or utters an expression such as "hm-Hm" or 
"yes," in a non-commital way. On the feed-back line, non-eval- 
uated responses may be coded either as accepted, rejected, or 
unknown. If a non- evaluative response is followed by a new ques- 
tion (that is not corrective), the response may be assumed to 
have been accepted. If the teacher asks the question again fr<an 
another student, or rephrases or clarifies the question, the pu- 
pil response may be noted as rejected* Of course, there will 
be instances when the pupil response must be coded as unknown. 

The coding "non-evaluation of response" does not occur when the 
teacher merely asks the next question, although asking a new 
question usually implies an accepted prior response. 

Recognizes Question or Comment . This move occurs when the 
teacher answers a question or indicates that the comment was 
relevant and interesting or discusses it. The feed-back loop 
is also coded as an acceptance for the pupil -initiated response. 
If the teacher indicates that the question or the comment was 
irrelevant, of course the pupil-initiated response is coded as 
rejected in the feed-back loop. 

Motivates! Positive . This kind of move occurs when the 
teacher explicitly promises a reward prior to the response and 
is to be distinguished from praising responses. "Who will try 
to do this for five extra points?" 

6. Itotivates; Negative . VHien the teacher threatens punish- 
ment for poor performance or failure to perform, the move is 
coded "motivates negative." "You'd better get it right" or 
"if you can't get this, you may have to drop French." Criti- 
cizing responses and negative motivation are to be distinguished 
from each other by the fact that criticism follows a response 
while the negative motivation precedes a response. 

7. Describes Procedure . This type of move occurs when a teach- 
er eaqplains how a drill is to be conducted, homework is to be 
done, etc- It usually occurs in a declarative tone of voice: 



"Today we will do some pattern practice. In pattern practice 
we change the verb forms. . 

8. Directs Procedur e. Direction of procedure occurs when the 
teacher uses the imperative mood in her speech and mahes eirpli- 
cit each step of the procedure as he goes along. "Take out 
your books. Open them to page 45*" Note that if the drill calls 
for reading, coding in terms of "directs procedure” ends at the 
point where the books are opened and the comrand to do the drill 
is given. After that, coding under interaction moves (see below) 
begins . 

Subject Matter; Presentive end Interaction Moves 

Presentive and Interaction moves are concerned with imparting 
subject matter to students. The present technique requires that such 
moves be coded both in respect to teacher behavior and in respect to 
the subject matter content they are intended to impart. (This require- 
ment proves to be useful in assisting coders to locate the boundaries 
of moves, since changes in subject matter content supplies a goc^ cri- 
terion for marking the end of a move if the move is not an interchange.) 
The effects on pupil achievement of emphasis on various subject matter 
areas in language is a matter of considerable concern in current discus- 
sions in foreign language education. A technique that can make avail- 
able objective data as to the amount of emphasis on each subject mat- 
ter area in any class should, therefore, prove quite useful in fur- 
ther research. In the present study, the practice of coding moves 
in respect to their subject matter issues frem a concern for the 
kinds of inferencing that can occur in the foreign language classrocm. 

The categories of linguistics are quite useful for categorizing 
a large fragment of subject matter in a foreign language class. Sub- 
ject matter may deal with phonetics (Hi), morphology (Mph), 

(Snt) or lexicon (Lxc.). The coding for lexicon is to be reserved 
for "word study” in general and for discussions of derivations, etc. 
Concern with the meaning of a single word or the meaning of a sentence, 
etc., is coded as meaning (Mn) as well as the semantic implicabions of 



grammatical distinctions. 
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In addition, Background (Bkg), refers to "civilization and cul- 
ture" and any other material related to culture or language in general, 
for example, general linguistics. A category called 
(Psy) codes any presentations on the part of teachers that are rele- 
vant to the psychological issues of how to go about learning. Any 
discussion of methods of study or indications as to how students are 
to think about the subject matter is tallied as "psychological. 

Moves which are irrelevant to the objectives of the course are coded 
as such (ir). Some of these may occur perhaps to relax the class, 
when work is completed, or occur in the target language and provide 
general practice in listening and speaking. 

Presentive Moves 

There are four categories of presentive moves in the present 
schedule* Presentive moves may be described, generally, as those 
expository moves in which the teacher tells or explains subject mat- 
ter to students, but does not require responses ^om them. The list 

of definitions of presentive moves follows: 

1. Exposition from Te xt* This move occurs when the teacher 
reads from a text to the class . Provision is made for tim- 
ing these moves and noting changes in content, since such 
material may be lengthy and comprise several moves. 

2. Verbal Exposition . Moves are coded in this cater^ory when 
the teacher himself makes some description about subject matter. 
5. Exposition by Modelin g. "Modeling" refers to the moves in 
which the teacher produces sounds, words, or sentences in the 
foreign language for imitation by pupils. This move is very 
frequent in the foreign language classroom. It is expected 
that the subject matter dealing with modeling will most fre- 
quently be phonetic. Repeated modeling is to be classifl-ed 

as drill (see below). Modeling also occurs as a corrective 
move and as an elicitative move. 

k. Exposition by Special Means . Exposition by special means 
refers to the use of "props," Included are the blackboard, 
slides or tape, film, "informants," flannel boards, etc. 
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Corrective Interaction Moves . In general, as was noted, interaction 
moves are ones which precede or follow responses from students. They 
are divided into two categories "corrective moves" and "elicitive 
moves." Corrective moves refer to those moves which occur 
when the pupil has made an error in the previous move and coding will, 
therefore, he correlated with coding in the feed-hack loop. The four 
types of corrective interaction moves are defined below; 

1. Repeated Elicitat5.on > This move refers to the repetition 
of a question which was not acceptably answered. 

2. Clarifies . A move is categorized as clarification if, af- 
ter a pupil responds, the teacher provides an exposition 
repeating or further clarifying the response. Clarifications 
are distinguished from exposition by the fact that they follow 
a response by a student rather than precede it. "This is the 
second person plural. Add -ez." 

?. Prompts . When a student falters and the teacher begins 
the required response, prompting may be said to occur. Prompt- 
ing is categorized as a corrective move only when there is evi- 
dence that the student falters. It is to be noted that prompt- 
ing also occurs under elicitative moves (below) when the prompt 
is simply used as a cue for the student to respond. 

4. Models . Modeling as a corrective move occurs frequently 
when the student pronounces a sound or word incorrectly or pro- 
duces a grammatical form or sentence incorrectly. A student 
may emit a response. The teacher will produce the response 
correctly and require the student to produce the response 
again. 
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Elicltatlve Interaction Moves 

The elicitative interaction moves are perhaps most 
conducive to expansion for special purposes. Inference elici- 
tation was expanded for this project and is described more 
fully in the next section of this chapter. In all other instances^ 
the present categorization presents this class of moves in its 
most general form. 

1. Elicits Reading. Any requests for students to read 
materials are coded as "elicits reading.” 

2. Elicitation of Memorized Materials. Requests to 
recite dialogues^ poems^ etc. are coded as "elicitation 
of memorized materials.” Materials presumably memorized 
before coming to the class are referred to. The actual 
memorization of materials ^ the classroom would be coded 
under the kinds of elicitation produced for this memori- 
zation. 

5. Elicitation for the Execution of Drill. Usually, 
after the first few weeks of the semester, students aa:e 
quite fs^miliar with the standard procedures for drills 
and a simple cue will elicit one or another type of drill. 
This is not the case when management moves must precede 
the elicitation of the execution of drill. The type of 
drills that occur may be categorized rather specifically. 

A paper by Hok (1964) presents an excellent example of 
a systematic categorization of drill procedures that 
mi^t be easily adopted to this observation technique. 
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4. Elicits Imitation of Model . It my be seen 
that the modelling move described above may occur as 
presentative, corrective and elicitative moves. The 
model may either be a single sound in the language, a mor- 
pheme, a string of morphemes or a sentence. 

5. Elicits Information . Elicitations of informa- 
tion will probably usually req.uire rather lengthy responses. 
It is to be noted that sometimes the request for informa- 
tion is intended to do no more than provide an opportunity 
for practicing the target language. The content of the 
information elicited is nevertheless categorized as in 

the same manner as any other content, even if this implies 
extensive use of the “irrelevant” categoi^ with the elici- 
tation of information. 

6. Elicits by Prompting . Elicitation by prompting 
occurs when the teacher cues a response by beginning the 
response. It is to be distinguished from prompting in the 
corrective mode, where it must be apparent that the student 
stammered or responded incorrectly prior to the prompting. 

7. Elicits Inference . An elicitation of inference 
requires a student to produce a response he may never have 
produced before, or he may be called upon to recognize 
linguistic material he has never seen before. He will be 
required to do this on the basis of cues that are either 
made available to him or are presumed to be in his memory. 



o 




Expansion of Inference Elicitation 

Eigure 4 shows special observation schedule for classifying 
inference elicitations* This figure appears on the following page. 
Inferences occur from cues ^ responses • The classification of cues 
described in Chapter I T;as retained for the schedule with some 
slight modification. The cues are assumed to have been made avail- 
able to students by means of some form of presentive moves. The 

definitions of the types of cues follows; 

Intra-lingual cues are those which are related only to the 
target language. They may be series of regular examples of any 
structural feature of the language from which a rule is to be infer- 
red or induced. They may be any infoimation about the target 
language which would supply the student wi.n a grammatical frsjnework. 
They may be information (or reminders) about etymological features^ 
roots, affixes, etc., which have semantic significance in the language. 

Inter- lingual cues provide for inferences derived from the 
relationship between the target language and the student's own language 
or other Imown languages. These are borrowings, cognates and deriva- 
tions. Known rules for regular transformat ions between languages 
provide for inter-lingual inferencing. For French-to-English, direct 
cognates such as restaurant i nation ^ or the use of the rule that French 
/5/ often indicates a lost /s/ which may exist in the English evauiva- 

lent, would be classed as inter- lingual cues. 

Extra- lingual cues are those which provide information about 
the semantic content of the linguistic material under consideration. 
This includes; a) hints about contextual cues based on the way language 
functions to represent the real world and on objective context of 
cause and effect; b) natural and human phenomena; c) cultural e3q>lana- 
tions; and d) definitions of words given either in the target or 
source language, etc. The first three of these are classed as 
■pragmatic information, and the last are definitional. An example of 
a pragmatic cue would be backg3x>und information on the geography or 
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j?IGURB 4 

Ej^nsion of Inference Elicitation - Data Sheet for Coding 



Inference from; 



CUES 

SUPPLIED 



A. 

BESPONSE 

REQUIRED 



or 



B. 

RESPONSE 

REQUIRED 



STUDENT 

RESPONSE 



Intralingual 
Interlingual 
Extra- lingual 
Repeated Examples 



Inference to; 

Phonetics 

Morphology 

Syntax 



In Form of; 

Type 

Token 



Inference to; 

Word Meaning 
Passage Meaning 



In Form of; 

Translation 

Paraphrase 

Definitional Sentence 
Execution of Task 



Accepted 

Rejected 

Unknown 
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cultural setting of a reading text, ^ypes of definitions given “by 
the teacher are obviously the second group. 

Inferences may occur to grammatical issues or to semantic ones* 
Inferences to grammatical issues are concerned with the phonetic, 
syntactic, and morphological features of language. They occur either 
in the form of generalizations and rules, labeled ’’types" or in the 
form of ejjamples, labeled ’’tokens." The semantic content is secondary 
in this type of inference since the patterns of the language aye really 
what are being taught or dealt with. Elsewhere in this report this 
kind of inference was called "induction," 

Examples of an inference to "type" would be the production of 
generalizations concerning the function of a paiticular tense ending, 
positions of object pronouns, or the types of vowels in the target 
langueige, etc. Inferences to "token" are actual utterances in the 
target language, perhaps revealing knowledge of how the rule works. 

They may represent a jump from previous examples to a new example 
without the intervening formulation of a generalization, or may be 
generated directly from some stated rule. 

Inference to semantic issues are concerned with the meanings 
of a linguistic unit. Inference of the meaning of an unfamiliar word 
embedded in a context of mostly familiar reading material is a typical 
example. In this second type of inference, much more uicerta5.nty 
is possible than in the first, where specific items are pretty much 
correct or incorrect. Inference of word meaning has to be just 
specific enough to permit understanding of the text un?ucss ac<iuisition 
of the item, instead of reading comprehension, is the required goal. 

In any case, the emphasis here is upon the pragmatic sii;uatr*on or 
information represented by the language, and not upon the way a 
language functions. 

General Coding Procedur e 

The observation technique is concerned with several dimensions. 
Every move occurs in one or more modes and must be coded accordingly. 
Further Present ive Moves and Interaction Moves are concerned with 
subject matter and must be coded in this respect, Thus,a move may be 
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designated by several categorizations or tallies on the code sheet. 

The columns on the sheet represents the boundaries of move or 
interchanges. If an interchange is implied^^a tally of the teacher *s 

response to something done by a student will occur in the feedback 
loop. 

The bracketing, or organization of moves into large units, 
maneuvers, tactics, and strategies is accomplished by appropriate mark- 
ings at the head of the columns. 

From the code sheets all q,uantifications^ contingencies and 
characterizations of teaching behavior are to be derived. 

Observation and Generalizations 

It was not within the scope of the project to analyze more 
than a few of the protocols by the tallying procedure outlined above. 
Thus, no quantitative data can be given indicating whether the 
e}^erimental teachers actually did increase the number of inference 
eliciting moves in their classes. The tallying that was done, 
however, together with careful reading of the remaining protocols 
with eyes that were alerted to the categorizations described above, 
has made it possible to advance some tentative generalizations and 
observations about the behavior of the teachers participating in 
the experiment. 

First, it was observed that the total number of inference 
eliciting moves, (as defined by the criteria above) proved to be 
very small indeed, even in the latest protocols. There were never 
more than six or seven occurrences to be found in any one class 
session and frequently fewer. These were primarily cases of definition 
or etymological cues supplied by the teacher to aid in word 
meanings. This occurred despite the fact that motivation was never a 
problem* Teachers were eager from the beginning to work on ways to 
Improve their classroom performance in eliciting inferences from 
students. As indicated, they particpated enthusiastically in both 
group and individual sessions with project staff, and consistently 
did additional volunteer work in developing their own lessons through 
the course of the study. 
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On6 .r&cbor 11110.1/ wo.s likGly to Xiz&j.t the oinount of chEtnge in 
teacher behsivior that the training procedure could generate emerged 
frexn the analysis. It is perhaps obvious^ but worth emphasizing^ that 
competence in the language being taught was definitely a crucial 
element. A teacher’s ability to elicit inferences successfully 
depends very much on his own command of French. If he was at ease 
in the language, had a large vocabulary of synonyms and could re- 
phrase and define effectively, or give additional examples, he was 
able to provide the good cues for good inferences and for good 
inference mstking habits. 

On the other hand, if a teacher could not or did not really 
use the foreign language as a medium of communication, but rather 
as a limited body of eq,uivalents for English, he would be likely to: 
a) ask for English “one to one" translations or grammatical explana- 
tions as responses, and b) give cues in English or c) Just give the 
English. 

This latter situation would result in continual mixtures of 
the two languages, with an emphasis on the actual English words 
called for in a good translation rather than on the concepts delimited 
by various kinds of cues. Since a project of this nature could not 
attempt to improve this kind of facility in the foreign language, 
teachers could utilize suggestions for method only to the limits of 
their own fluency. Thus, the language mode proved relevant. 

Further, if change was linked partly to security within the 
language, it was also conditioned by habitual relationships with 
students and by the class climate, as evidenced by approval or 
disapproval for correct response. 

A fairly fundamental difference of attitude was perceived 
between teachers who use a foreign language class primarily as a 
testing place and others who use it more for teaching or imparting 
subject matter. Some teachers tend to req.uire their students to 
show how much they do or do not know, and how much work they have 
done outside of class. Others seem to proceed more with the assumption 
that testing will occur at some later time, and that their primazy 
task is to present material and work through the learning process 
for the class. In the observation schedule this was reflected as 
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preferences for presentive moves and elicitatlve interaction moves 
as opposed to preferences for corrective interaction moves. Althou^ 
in the management and evaluative moves differences in "praises” ^ 
"criticizes” response and "motivates positive" vs "motivates ne®2>tive" 
were to be observed^ the group of teachers involved markedly preferred 
priase to criticism and rewaird to punishment. 

The system of double-tallying inferences in terns of 
"inference from" and "inference to" highlighted a phenomenon of 
defective inferencing in the foreign language classroom on the 
part of pupils . Students required to infer the meaning of a 
French word in a context would frequently focus completely upon 
the cognate and ignore both intra- lingual and extra-lingual cues 
that were supplied in abundance. This frequently led to absurd 
guessing. It may be bhe conjoint consequence both of a psychological 
set generated by earlier training to focus on cognates and by 
insufficient training in wide scanning and careful validation. (It 
is hoped that Improved measures of inference making behavior will 
aid in sheddirgli^t on this question.) When a student* s attention 
was called to the need for determining grammatical category or 
appropriateness to context,he was generally able to in^rove his 
guess} but the habit of doing so independently seemed very rare 
in classes observed. 

The special expansion of inference elicitation makes it 
particularly imporijant to distinguish between elicitations involving 
simple recall or reworking of grammatical points (i.e., "elicitation 
of memorized materials" or "execution of drills") and inference 
elicitation. It was sometimes necessary to check the curriculum 
in order to distinguish between these. 

On occasion it was .even more difficult to categorize elicitations 
of simple restatements of parts of the text. Students can sometimes 
do this without comprehending the text. Questions may also be 
phrased in "either" or "or" form so that they provide practice in 
production but may not necessarily reveal comprehension. These 
elicitations were not categorized as inference eliciting even 




thou^ students may have made inferences. They are referred to 
as **non-inference elicitation moves" in Appendix A where examples 
of these moves are shown. It was felt that procedures of this 
type did not contribute to the educational objective of develop- 
ing an awareness of the inference process. 

Teachers were found to differ in their use of inference- 
eliciting procedures . Some elicited inferences only after no 
response or an incorrect response had been given. In the 
protocols examined, this was found to be rather fregiuent. Cues 
for inference were supplied by teachers after the flow of 
presentation or ^questioning was interrupted by student error, 
tfore rarely (and perhaps more desirably), teachers proceeded 
in the manner of linear programs supplying cues in advance, 
eliciting inferences step by small step and using maneuvers, 
tactics, and strategies that would elicit few errors. Examples 
of these different moves will be found in Appendix A which 
contains verbatim transcriptions of examples of the procedures 
discussed above: 

A. Non- inference elicitation moves: 

1. mixture of Prench-English 

2. elicitation by "testing” 

3. elicitation of text phrases 

B. Inference-elicitation moves: 

1. by induction-”discavery” 

2. by visual cues — gesture, picture, etc. 

3. by word analysis cues 

h, by types of definition 

5. by context cues. 



Chapter VII 



FOR STUDENTS; THE INFERENCE TREATMENT 



This chapter is concerned first with the lessons presented hy 
the project staff in the experimental classrooms. A total of four 
lessons were presented. The first, dealing with the canons of inference, 
was given hy Dr. Carton. The remaining three, dealing with “context 
cues,” were prepared and presented by Mrs. Magaud. An evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the three context cue lessons in Improving the 
ability of students to learn the meanings of new French words from a 
passage of text is reported upon in Chapter X. Testing technia^es 
that seem to have didactic value are mentioned. Finally some of the 
materials provided to teachers for use in their classes are described. 

The Canons of Inference 

Fifteen Turkish words and two structural characteristics were 
chosen to illustrate the canons of inference. The focus of the lesson 
was upon making the process of inference explicit. Thus some pupils 
were told to play “psychologist” and to take on the task of explaining 
the mental processes their classmates went through to arrive at the 
answers they gave. 

”Wbat* s-new?” paradigm (see Chapters IV and V) was il'^iustrated 
siDply by pointing to an object. The probabilistic component that occurs 
even in this paradigm was illustrated by the fact that seme students 
could be led astray if the teacher looked at one thing and pointed to 

another. 

Two objects were presented with their names to illustrate the 
What-else-*is««new? paradigm. In some classes students discovered that 
ty proper questioning of the informant they could eliminate ambiguity. 

The possible use of cues internal to an unfamiliar linguistic 
unit was illustrated by presenting the word goaluk (“eyeglasses”) and 
later presenting all the parts of the face including an eye, 

Despite the fact that the names for the face parts were scrambled in 
their presentation, so that the probability of matching jgoz with eye 
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as the first item was low, students achieved this immediately and were 
able to explain how they did it * 

Yet if the teacher asked to have other gozluk pointed out to him 
in addition to those eyeglasses he pointed to, pupils indicated window- 
glass and clock faces. The danger of this kind of generalization was 
clarified. Many of the students noted that they were trying to respond 
with what they thought the teacher wanted of them and offered "window” 
gozluk because the teacher looked in the direction of the window. 

The point that validation must wait for corroboration or questions 
was strongly emphasized. Further, it was shown that the teacher need 
jiot be the source of corroboration. 

The lesson also included an illustration of the isomorphism 
between the inference paradigm (What ^ s-new? , What-else-is-new? ) and 
single linear and simultaneous equations. In some classes the notion 
of probability and the adjustment to favorable and unfavorable probabil^ 
ities were touched upon. 

Context Cues 



The three lessons on context cues dealt essentially with the 
utilization of extra- linguistic cues in inferring unfamiliar words 
while reading texts. 

The first lesson dealt with how context frequently signals that 
a meaning is provided, and was thus also indirectly concerned with 
intra- lingual cues. The outline of the lesson follows: 

Context Cues - Lesson One 
Outline 

discuss What is the "meaning" of a word? 

a. - Compare dictionary meaning and meaning in the context of 

particular occurrences. 

b. - Dictionary meaning - "lowest common denominator." 
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2. Explain purpose of reading comprehension tests, use of context to 
guess meaning of unfamiliar words. (List of isolated words, then 
words in reading text). 

3. Discuss steps in the process of guessing the meaning of "coruscated” 
in the sentence (written on hoard) : "The clouds parted momentarily, 
and snow on the mountaintop coruscated in the rays of the rising 
sun.” (Twaddell, 1963, p. 1^). 

a. - Verb ending in ” -ed”, therefore past tense. 

b. - Describes what the snow did with relation to the rays of 

the sun. 

c. - Situation - snow covered mountaintop, sun through clouds. 

d. - Possible equivalents - shone, glistened, etc., melted. 

e. - Earrowing down process - "momentarily” implies a brief 

period, probably not enough for melting, but enough for 
reflection of some kind, 

f. - Familiarity with snow, that is, the context of reality makes 

guessing easier - more difficult for someone who has never 
seen snow. 

g. - This guess makes it possible to go on reading. 

h. - Summary - One uses the grammatical cues, (unconsciously in 

one*s native language) plus etymological cues, roots, 
affixes, etc., plus the situation context cues to narrow 
down the possible and probable meaning of an unknown word 
encountered in reading, and then goes on with this "suffi- 
ciently definite" meaning in mind. Confirmation or rejection 
of the initial hypothesis may come later. 

4. Review and define the kinds of cues: 

a. Grammatical or structural ( intra-lingual- features ) . 

b. Word analysis-etymological (intra-lingual) cognate (inter- 
lingual) . 

c . Context - "meaning" of passage situates the word or words 
either in the immediate sentence, or in larger context of 
paragraph or story. 
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Illustrate grammatical narrcwing-down process with French nonsense 
sentence (written on board) ”Le barratineur a 'pavoise la baraque 
avec des llq,uettes.” Request information shown by sentence on 
parts of speech, ending, role, and relationships. 

a* Mrratineur — ^ = noun marker '’13", masc. agent 
b. a^vQ.^se verb, 1st group, passe compo se, transitive 
la baraque - object of verb, marked by "3 a”, fem. noun 
li<luettes •• marked by "des", feminine»type ending, something 
used as object of prepositional phrase 
avec t des - markers 
6. Discuss Ti-raddell list of what questions one asks about different 
parts of speech after they’re identified. 

7* Ask for key questions one asks to situate a reading passage •’ 
newspaper article words" who a wher e , wh at j when a how, wh y# and 
request key words fipm test students took. 

Further discussion was based on a conceptual scheme for the 
analysis of context cues in English developed by Deighton (1959) with 
adaptations into the appropriate French counterparts. Dei^iton’s 
two-part attack consisted of: a) word analysis on the basis of certain 
roots and affixes; and b) analysis of the operation of context. It 
proved extremely valuable for formulating the lessons. An outline 
of Deighton* s scheme follows. 



The Operation of Context 



Definition - i.e., use of a form of "to be" or similar expression 
® • gyemple - definitions are signaled by certain words such as : 



C. 



"such" 

"such as" 

"like" 

"especially" 

"either/or" 

Mpdlfiers - use of words, phrases. 



"other" 

"this" 

"these" 

"(in) the way (that)" 
clauses - often after a verb 



in the position of a predicate adjective. 
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Restatement - (conscious es^ansion of ideas) use of; 

1. appositive construction 

2 . or with, synonym 

3. introductory phrases signaling conscious restatement 

"in other words" "what this means" 

"that is" "which is to say" 

"to put it another way" etc , 

4. mechanical devices - parenthesis, dash, colon, quotation 
marks, etc. 

Inference - (where relationships are not ejjplicit, calling for 
careful reading, cross-checking, and decisions on very partial 
or ambiguous evidence) use of: 

1. parallel sentence structure 

2. key words repeated in passage 

3. use of connecting words: 

"however" "hence" 

"yet" "similarly" 

"therefore" etc . 

4. restatement (unconscious or indirect) of same or 
opposite ideas 

5. pure inference - no signals or markers as such - careful 
consideration of the subject represented in the passage 
and imaginative consideration of possible implications 
are necessary. 

As noted in the outline, the lesson also contained a trial 
exercise in English using Twaddell*s scheme for "sensible guessing." 
The scheme, which is shewn in outline below, clarified for students 
the kinds of questions and the kinds of cues they used to guess at 
the meanings of unfamiliar words. 

Questions to Facilitate "Sensible Guessing" 

A. Is it a NOUm 

1. GRAMMATICAL Questions 



(a) Is it singular or plural? 

(b) What adjective modifies it, if any? 
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(c) ^niat gender Is it? 

(d) Is it the subject or object of a verb? 

2. mOI-'IATIC Questio ns 

(a) Does it refer to person, things, conditions, events, 
qualities? 

(b) How many? 

(c) What hind? 

B. Is it a VERB? 

1. GRAMMATICAL Questions 

(a) Does it show future, present, or past? 

(b) Is it subjunctive® 

(c) What is its subject? 

2. ERAGMATIC Questions 

(a) Does it refer to an action, change, condition, relationship? 

(b) When? 

(c) Do people do it? 

(d) If not, what kind of thing does it? 

C. Is it an ADJECTIVE or ADVERB? 

1. GRAMI4ATICAL Question 

(a) Which -^ord in the sentence does it modify, or apply to? 

2. mGMATIC Questions 

(a) What is it describing in this sentence? 

(b) Does it describe some fact, or does it indicate somebody* s 
attitude? 

(c) What kind of fact or attitude? 

(physical attributes, manner, judgment). 

At the second lesson, mimeographed sheets containing the 
sentences and paragraphs shown in Table 1 were distributed. 
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FBENCH pIA.'J£)EIALS USED III SECOi'JD Mi) UHIEi) LniSSONS 

ON CONOSXI! CLUES 



1. Le sommet le plus haut de I'rance se trou'^^e dans les Alpes 
et s'apT^lle le x^Iont Blanc. ( A, Definition) 

2. La Seine, le fleu^e le mieux connu de France, parce gu’elle 
tra‘'’’erse Paris,... se jetce dans la Manche . (C. modifier) 

3. Les fleu^'^es de la France sont relies par une serie de 
canaux. Ces ^^oies d*eau forJEenc un sys ceme de communica- 
tion ec de transport qui desse rt presq^tie toute la France. 

(B. Example and E (5) Inference (situation) ) 

4. C*est un artisan tres specialise qui cree les articles ^ 

de luxe pour lesquels la France est renommee# (C* modifier) 

•5. Quelques articles de luxe exportes dans le monde entier 
sonu : le s parfums , le s ar tide s de soie et de ■"'elours, 
les dencelles e t la porcelaine, (A. Definition) 

6. En plus du petit fermier franqais, I’ou'^rier des ‘lilies 
est aussi un autre soutien principal de I’economie fran- 

qaise. (B* Example ) 

7. Des -^stlp^es de la ci-'’'ilisation romaine existent encore 
en France. Deux ''’■illes ou l^on peut ''’■oir ce qui reste 
de cetce ci"'’’ ills at ion sont Arles et Nimes. Les ar^nes 

de ces vines sont parmi les antiquites romaines les plus 

remarquaLles • ( B (4) Infeience BesCatejment) 

8# Les cotes frangaises de la -Vivlanclie, de I’atlantique et 
de la Mediterranee offrent de Lelies plages aux touristes. 

( B(5) Inference (not explicit) ) 

9. Le long de la Seine, pres de l*Ile de la Cite, se trouvent 
les e talages des ” bouauinis tes? marchands de v.ieux livres 
et de gra-^nires . (D. 1 appositi^^e)" 

10, La Seine divise la vine en deux parties, la rive droite 
et la ri'^e gauche. ( C. Modifier) 

11, C’est aujourd^hui un musee de reputation mondiale, ou, 
parmi a’autres ch efs a ^oeuvre , on crou'^^e deux statues de 
l^antiquice i la Venus de milo et la victoire de Samothrace. 
( D. 4 Bestatement) 

12, Be la Place de I’Etoile rayonnent douze avenues , ce qui 
explique le nom donne h, cette place, ( C. Modifier) 
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13. Un Quartier inceressanc sur la ri^e droice est motl cmartxe . 
Bati sur uae buisce, c’est im guarcier de contras tes . On 
y crou‘^’'6 les arcisiies Q.ui exposenc leurs tableaux dans les 
rues etroiues, les tourisces qui ''’"isitent les ’’boites ^de 
nuic” et les pelerins qui ^iennent a I’eglise du Sacre- 
Coeur. Cetce eglise d ’ archi ue c cure romane a-^ec son dome 
bysantin, domine la buti:e Montmarcre . ( il, 2 Bepecicion 
of key words) 

14 ♦ C’est la plus ■'’^ieille ecole de I’Uni-'^ersite de Paris, une 
institution renommee depuis le Moyen-^e comme etant un 
centre d * t-mse ignemen t » ( Modifier) 

13. Maltire lea gueries et leurs destructions, la I'Tormandie 

est aujnurd’mi une pro'^^'ince paisible, un pays de iierge^ 
et de naturap;es . Les -oroduits nrincipaux sont le beurre , ^ 
les fromages^ et le cidre , ( 3 ) Infe rence (re la cionsiiips ) ) 

16. Le mecontentement du peuple s'est repandu , encourage par^ 
les grands ecri''’'ains de cette epoq^ue, Voltaire, Montesquieu 
et Rousseau* Ces ecrivains ont fait ressortir dans leurs 
oeu’^res les injustices politiques, sociales et religieuses* 
(C. Modifier) 

17. Leurs idees democratiques se sont propagees en Prance, en 
jilurope et Meme en ijnerique, ou les colons etaient en tram 

de lutter con tie l^mglecerre pour obcenir leur independance. 

La Prance a participe a cette lutte * (B. Example) 

18* Recetce de 1 ’omelette aux fines herbes. 

1* Prenez six oeufs et un saladier . 

2. Gassez les oeufs dans le saladier. 

(B (5) Inference (relationship) ) 

19, ”Un Pou ires Sage” Rabelais 

iJous sommos a Paris en 13'^0* La^ro tisserie du petit Cha- 
tele t est une grande e u belle rotisserie. <^uand ^’'ous 
passes de“'’"ant, ■’’"ous sencez des odeurs de poulets, de boeuf 
en train de rotir; des odeurs d elec tables qui font ^enir 
I’eau a la bouche. (D. (4) Restatement (semi colon) ) 

20. De-^ant la rotisserie, un portefaix mange un morceau de 
pain. G’est tout son dejeuner, car il est tres pau^’-re. II 
mord dans le pain, e t en meme temps, il hume I’odeur des 
rotis.E.t, comme il a de 1' imagination, il trou-e que son 
padn, ainsi parfume, est tres sa-^’^oureux. (P (5) Inference 
(not explicit) ) 



ERIC 
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La representacion a lieu dans un ~brouhaha incroyaLle, 

Les classiques siffleni^, pro t ^e s tent ; les roman Giques 

■^-PPlQ»udisse n t._ hurlen t leur admiration* ( ji (5) Inference 
^not explicit) ) 



22 . 11 etait gau-^re, mais il n’etait pas malheuieux* . . II 
desiraic e ere professeur de piiilosopJiie et continua a 
etudier a 1‘Uni-^-ersi Le a* Alger. II faisait toutes sortes 
Mso^es pour pou*^oir terminer ses etudes* ( E (5) 
Inference (relacionsxiip) ) 



23. Ifi pintemps -^enu demis deux semaines altemait le solell 
l®s a’^erses. ( E (4) Inference Restatement (opposite )) 



24, long kilometre de la grande rue. Presque la seule rue. 
Apres le canal, elle se di’f^isait en trois art^res "^ers 
la campagne, (E (5) Inference (relationsMpJX — 



25* Le Bathyscapiie III de la marine frangaise ^ient de 

plonger a plus de quatre mille metres dans 1* Ocean Paci- 
lique, Bien qu’on ne connaisse pas les details de 1' ope- 
ration, il semble que tout se soit passe dans les meil- 

^ ^ P?? ? set que le s rense igne men cs 

scientif iques _recueillis soient encore plus importants 
que ceux oLtenus le mois dernier. (E(5) Inference 
(relationship) ) 



26, toici. .. les previsions du temps pour la joumee de demain 
0.8318 la rGgion *fcnulousaiii6| *^611 1 du sud*-^st inodere a*"©c 
rafales.. Ailleurs le temps en Prance sera 
generalemenc assez "beau, a'^’^ec possiLilite CL^averses 
dans 1 apres-midi* (*a ($) Inference (not explioit)x) 

27* La plus longue course de Bicycle tues du monue a lieu en 
Prance chaque annee au aeBut de I’ete : c»est le lour ae 
]^P8ZiC0 # (A# d©f nil Clou) 



28* Cette course si>ectaculaire cou'^re de quatre a cinq mille 
kilometres en nne p~ingtaine d Vetanes . dure trois ^maines, 

trentaine de millions de spectateurs au 
Lord des routes et dans les -n-illes de fin d»etape. 

(iii (5) Inference (not explicit) ) 

^ ^ quatorze egudpes, de Prance, Italie, 
^spagna, **llema^e, iingle te r re , HoTianae, aJanemark. . . 
et que Iques inaepenaan ts. ( C. iviodifiar) 




30. Le premier, lui, aura ^loire et fortune, 
\ iii ^4) Restatement (same ) J 
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(Table 1 continued) 

51 . S’ils a'^^aienii une T)aQn e , il leur fallaiu repare r leur 
bicycle t ue eux-memes , coinme ils pou'^aient, 

(jii (5) Inference (situaUm) ) 

3 ?. Une ieime fille I'emtrasse ec lui met tuae mirlande de 
fleurs au con. ( (5) Inference (siuaation; ) 

33 . Messieurs, je peux dire q,ue pendant mes 45 ans en mer, j’ai 
■"isite tons les pa>-s du mmde et a'ai -y. pas mal d e:^mple3 
de la stupidiue des noinjiies. Mais ce (^ui est arrive nier, 
de'»’’ano mes yeux, je dois dire que ga depft.s,s,e tout. 

( B. iiixample) 

'54 Ah. messieurs, la mer, "^ous ne sa'^ez pas ce q.ue c*est. 

Slie est trai tr e . Slle n’est j^ais aussi dangere'ase qu 
quand elle a I’air calme. ( B (l) Inference (parallel 
structure) ) 

35 . Bes ce moment il s* enteta , resolu a garder toujrvurs la 
premiere place. ( C. Modifier) 

36. Il etait si in celligen t, il s* assimila.it oout si rapidement. 
( i). Bestatement) 

57. Car Joanny Leniot cachait. son effort ^^^tine. S'il se 

^ donnait, en etude, une demi-heure de reyos, il P^ssait 

cette demi-heure a moni,rer a tons son oisi-^et e, se le ant 
■"•ingt fois de place, se faisani. constamment rappeler a 
I'oldre par le professeur. Il xecopiait ses ae-oirs a la 
demi^re minute. Il dormait meme p^rfois en °lasse. lout 
cela faisait illusion, et 1' on etait surpris par la rapi 
dite de son esprit. ( C. Modifier) 

58. J^ai les mains dans un euau epou-'’^an usable ; il ne reste 
pratique menu plus de peau, le peu qui reste est noir.. 

( B ( 4 ) Inference Res ua cement) 

59. Je suis conr a tour lucide et inconscient. 

( 3 (4) Inf e lence "^le s ta te men t (same) ) 

^0. Il me samble qua ja suis en contact a-ec la neige par 

I'intermediaire de deux 3 

des echasses i mes jambes. ( -0 (4) ii 3 stat-m..nt (colon) ) 

41 Le ‘‘’“ent faiblit peu a peu, le jour, il cesse oompl^- 

* cement. Cbaque mru-emjnt dematiae un -veritable neroisme. 
J’essaie desesperement de repousser la masse molle et 

nni m»etouffe. iw^a pensee esc eng . fu^i e. xious e i- 
tons de parlc~ri (5) Inference ^si tuition) ) 
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42. Les mouyemants nous ess cuff lent cerriblemen t. Nous suffo- 
quons. ( ii) (4) Be sta cement) 



43. Xiu fond du sac ae ooucnage, je tire la camera. Je la 
remonte ec j*essaie de la faiie marcher. Un petit bruit, 
puis elle s’arrete, bloquee . ( jt (3) Inference (situation) ) 

44, Je me mefie de ma pens<'e dmt I’acti-^ite est tr^s ralantie : 
oe me rends parfaitement compte de l*etat deficienTde 

mon intellect. ( j] (4) Inference "Restatement) 

45* La marche est epuisante . Chaque pas est une -^ictoiie de 
la ""olonte. ( 5 (1) Inference Larallel structure) 

46. Je suis anxieux. Je suis responsable des autres : je dois 
penser et pre-^^ir pour eux. ( jJ. Bestatement) 



47* Le glacier de la i'aucille, baigne de lumiere, est enti^- 
remenu decou-^ert a nos yeuxT(jP(>) Inference (situation)) 

48. J*ai froid aux^pieds.. sans arret, je fais fonctionner 

piLceils, meme en marchant. (jS 5 Inference (situation) ) 

49. A^ec la neige qui brille au soleil et saupoudre le moindre 
rocner, le spectacle est d*une radieuse beaute qui me 
touche inf inimant. La transparence absolue est inhabituelle. 
K it Inference (1) parallel structure and (3) situation) 



50. heureusemant la neige es t dure, jiin frappant a-^ec les 

pieds e t grace aux crampons . nous nous main tenons suf fi- 
samment. Un faux mou'^’-ement serait fatal. Inutile de creu- 
ser des prises pnur les mains ; le oiolet enfonce assez 
loin. ( C. Modifier and U.4 "Restatement) 



51# Les precipices de 1’ autre cote sont insondables. 
fiants. ( C. Modifier) 



terri- 




II faut qu*il me chausse . qu*il m«’ equips 
(jil (4) Inference Ires tate men t) ) 



entierement. 



^ cesbe comple temen t, mais la neige tombe a gros 
floe one . (0. Modifier) ^ 



54. So^3-nou3 t.rop haui,, orop lias ? On ne pent pas sa-oir. 

sur la gauciie. (jji 5 Inference (PuBlaciansiiip) ) 



55* Chaipie fois nons croyons reconnaitre 
Tfnijmirs e’est la meme desillusirn. 

M ^ .it . ^ / _ m t \ \ 



le bon 



passage 



Bestatement (opposite) ) 



( ^ (4) Interenee 
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(Table 1 continued) 

56. J* admire cet en t e cemen z de Re buff at. II ne •»^euu pas mourir, 

ime obs oiiiacion iTicroyable^ au prix d^efforts deses- 
peres, il a'^'ance. (Ei (5) Inference (sicuation) ) 

57. lachenal se met a crier, mais le son semble b uuer a guel- 
ques metres. La nei^e absorbs les bruits. (jiJ (9) Inference 
(situation) ) 
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These materials had been selected from a variety of sources of reading 
texts means for slightly more advanced students. They were designed to 
illustrabe the operation of specific types of context cues as classified 
by Deighbon. The types of items were i>'K*esented in random order of the 
sheets. (But the!., decigrations in Deighton^s sche-ae are noted in the 
Table) . Thus, rather than retjuiring students simply to sort the examples 
according to a predetermined scheme with labeled headings, they were 
required to discover the generalizations. The outline for the second 
lesson follows. 



Context Cues - Lesson Two 
Outli ne 

1. Discuss (and have restated hy class) the '^narrowing down" process 
in inferring meaning of an unfamiliar word. 

2. Review and define the types of cues: 

a) grammatical - (l:atra- lingual ) 

b) word analyses - (intra and inter- lingual) 

c) context-meaning - (extra-lingual) 

5. Review the notion of "temporary meaning," to be confirmed, revised, 
or discarded as might be later required by the reading passage or 
later word. 

4. Distribute mimeographed sheets of itci^is in French showing primarily 
the operation of context cues. 

5. Rpoceed through examination of these items as time allows, eliciting 
both meanings and precise descriptions by the class of how conteacb 
revealed the meaning. (Note that translation is not the aim of the 
exercise) . 

6. Begin to refer to formal types of context cues (according to the 
modified Dei^ton scheme) as repetitions begin to occur, writing 
names of terms on the board: 





Definition^ 

Example 

Restatement 

Moc3i..fiers 



Parallel Structures 
Key Words 
Conjunctions 
Inference 



7. Point out the range of inferences from simple ones with mechani.cal 
signal words or devices to those where only careful reading and 
intelligent thinking about context provide the cues. Note that 
"cultural overlap" makes a big difference in how easy this latter 
type is: that is, the degree of familiarity with the reality 
represented. 

Finally, the third lesson continued the exercises begun in the 
second lesson and provided a recapitulation. The outline follovrs* 



Context Cues Lesson Three 
Outl i.ne 

1. Review kinds of context cues (Deighton scheme) discussed in 
previous class. 

2. Continue discussing examples on mimeographed sheets, and adding 
the other heading of the Deighton outline. (Give background 
information on various texts where needed, calling attention 
again to the aid given by familiar situations). 

5. (If time permites) refer to sheets of reading comprehension study 
for additional examples. 

Some Didactic Test Devices 



Two testing procedures used in the project seemed to exhibit 
considerable didactic power and should be mentioned, therefore, in this 
chapter. 

The first was the use of "close” procedures where words are 
deleted from a sample of text and respondents are required to replace 
them. Two such passages in English were administered in the project. 
They are shown in Appendix B, In addition to filling the blanks, 
pupils in several classes were asked to write a short paragraph 
describing how they proceeded. A very large proportion of these para- 
graphs revealed that students had become aware of the efficacy of 
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scanning prior and subsequent context. The scores yielded by this 
test were also used in the final evaluation. 

The second testing procedure that seemed to be of didactic value 
was the Visual Inference Test. The procedure, role of this test in 
the project and some findings are described in detail in Chapter EC* 

Materials for Teacher Use 

A classification of definitions developed by Scherer and 
Wertheimer (1964) "v/as provided to teachers to be used as a guide for 
providing cues in their classes. Analysis of classroom protocols 
revealed that teachers apparently felt these materials to be useful 
(see Chapter VI). The list of types of defiiiltions, together with 
examples chosen by the project staff are shown .below. 



Types of Definitions Aids for Infere nce 



1. SYWOM 

un na'f^ire : un bateau 
table : -f^rai 

snu-^enc ; beaucoup de fcis 
2- Ai\fTONY.i 

derriefe esu le c on traire de ”de”'’'ao.t" 
esc le concraire de ”etroit” 
la campagne : ce qui n»esc pas la -^ille 

3* ■PaDFIJlTlCl^ 

uu lire con : quelqu»un qui Jaabite la Bie cagne (also 

aeri’^acionj 

res cud le : trou-^er une solution a 

un remorqueur ; im pecio bateau qui aiae un grana bateau 

a encxer dans un port* 
xm cnat : un petit animal qui aime le lait» 

4. I 

les yeux ; on^'^oic a'^ec les ve ux 
ec^uter i on ecou te a'^ec les ore ills s 

Purpose 

cissu I on fait des robes en tissu 
un lit : on dort dans un lit 



quiana nous arri’^ons. 



6. 5}GP/J!TSI0i:T 
en arri'^’^anc : 

Tr^'I’aii : quand on ora’^aille, on faiu du t;ra*^ail 
joyeuse ; est l^adjeccif qui -^a a^ec joie 

8. SmJI-^T^ A TTOM 

une seaaaine I'une semaine a sept jouiTS 
tine douzaine : douze 

9 - ii) QUAT ION 

a} phrase : chaz moi : dans ma inaison, ou dans ma 

ciiaintie 

b) sentence manque r : il me maxique du pain - je n^ai 

pas de pain 

•pas du bou c> : il ne mange Jamais de salade 

il ne I’aime pas du oout. 



10, MFE-RJiTCiS 

a) by association : 

un tableau : ”la Joconde” (Mona Lisa) est im tableau 

de Leonard da Vinci 

•une langue ; 1’ anglais esU la langue 4'^e les 

Americains parlent, 

b) by con tras u : 

emporter : 1* apres~midi, J’apporte mes livres chez 
moi; le matin, Je les emporte a^’^ec moi 
a l*ecole. 



c) by locatjnn : 

le -^olant : quand on conduit une •'^oivure, on a ses 

mains sur le *f^nlant, ou au *^olant, 

d) by si qua cio n : 

cou*"ert : en hi-'^er les montagnes sonu cou-^^ertes de 
ne ige , 

e) by condi gjon ; 

trisce : quelqu*un qui a requ de mau'^aises nou’^elles 
es u oris ue . 

a-^rir faim : qujnu on n’a pas mange, on a faim 
glissance : s^il y a de l^eau dans lx rue, elle est 

glissante et on peuc comber. 

f) by exam-pie : 

une -^edette : Slizabeth 'i'aylor et Lrigitte Bardot 

sonc des -^ede owes de cinema 
•un legume : les carocoes et les choux sont des 

leKumes 
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The four lessons and the test and teaching materials 
described in this chapter comprised, in essence, the extent of formal 
training in inferencing. The remainder of the training was accomplished 
by the teachers and was superimposed on the daily curriculum » The 
following chapter describes other materials that were planned but 
not administered at the schools. 



Chapter VIII 



ADDITIONAL MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES ON 
THE INFEBENCEABILITY OF FRENCH 

This chapter sketches three kinds of classroom materials and 
procedures. Firsts it lists some kinds of lessons and procedures that 
have been suggested but never completely worked out for presentation. 
Second, it presents some materials that were developed too late for 
classroom administration. Finally, it outlines a sub-project for 
developing materials which was begun but which eapanded beyond the 
scope of the project and was not completed. 

Som e Le s sons an d I^ocedur es 

1. Practice with ^esroanding contexts.” In the "expanding 
contexts" procedure, the teacher presents a French word that may or 
may not be a cognate of an English one, or an expression may be 
presented. The word or expression is presented without context. 
Students are asked to make a guess at the meaning of the word or 
expression or better, perhaps,/ use it in a sentence. After responding, 
the student makes a "certainty rating" for his responses, on a 
scale running from one to five indicating how confident he feels about 
his response. 

Next, the teacher presents the word again embodied among 
some cues. These cues may be a sentence fragment surrounding the 
word, a complete sentence, or a sentence containing the kinds of 
context cues analyzed in the preceding chapter. The student again 
indicates his guess as to the meaning of the word or uses it in a 
French sentence# Again he indicates his sense of certainty. If 
the response is a sentence, it is most useful if it is a definitional 
one. Thus, students should be re<iuired to make their sentences as close 



5 . Students* responses might be prepared in writing as though the 
procedure were a test. Writing would insure the teacher that all 
students receive the benefit of the exercise and would provide the 
teacher with a written record for later evaluation and diagnosis. 
Oral procedures, however, would proceed more quickly, but usually 
they give practice only to the best inferencers in the class. 
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to definitional as the word permits. The procedure may be repeated 
a number of times allowing the cues to accumulate and encouraging 
students to make adjustments to the expanding contexts. 

This procedure closely parallels the procedure for the 
Visual Inference Test described in Chapter IX. It also has some of 
the elements of the test procedure described in Chapter X for 
evaluating the "context cues" lessons. It could be used to achieve 
the following objectives; 

a) To indicate to students that high certainty in inference 
making is justified only where there is a comparatively large number 
of concurring cues; 

b) To provide esrperience dealing with the dilemma generated 
by discordant cues; 

c) To provide practice in locating the kinds of cues 
described in the preceding chapter; 

d) To illustrate the findings of some of the research on 
"cloze procedure" (where respondents are required to replace words 
deleted from running text), namely that (a) immediate context is 
usually important for inferencing about "function words" and that 
(b) remote context usually provides the cues for "context words." 

The procedure might also be used in teaching grammatical 
principles inductively and might serve as a bridge to developing 
inquiring procedures. 

2. Practice in following instructions. In this procedure 
students would be given a single task, a manual one, such as assembling 
a mechanical pencil that had been manufactured in France. The 
acconqpanying French instructions would be provided. Students would 
be required to execute the task using the instructions as much as 
possible. (Even in one*s native language one must also use some 
understanding of the task and some ingenuity in following written 
instructions.) After completing the manipulation^ students would 
prepare a French glossary of the objects dealt with and the actions 
performed . 
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This procedure would be useful in illustrating: 

a) That understanding can proceed without knowing each word; 

b) The value of pragmatic context cues; and 

c) The possibilities of using the descriptive function 
of language for conducting linguistic inquiry. 

Establishing the habit of preparing a glossary of new words 
learned in pragmatic contexts is ejipected to facilitate markedly 
language learning outside of the classroom by maximizing the gains 
to be made from focused inferencing. 

5* The use of familiar textual materials. E:rbensive use 
of materials that do already frequently filter into the foreign 
language classroom is recommended for the inference method. A page 
of a highly illustrated "slick'* magazine has excellent possibilities 
for a procedure similar to the one described under “practice in 
following instruction.” Familiar stories read infinitely easier 
than new ones. But the benefit of the inference method is to be 
derived only if the inferences are focused upon and analysed. 

i|-. "Required Inferencing.” It is often the case that 
certain students In a class who are already well along on the road 
to good inference-making are the ones who do most of the responding 
in a class. A teacher can easily proceed in presentations incor- 
porating the elicitation of inferences and yet not involve those 
students who need most to learn how to make them. A past history 
of poor responses, incorrect answer^ and corresponding disapproval 
is likely to push into passivity precisely those students the 
present study was really designed to help. 

A possible way of breaking this pattem mi^t be to build 
"required" inferencing into a course in the following manner. At 
regular intervals in the course of a lesson, each student is asked 
to write his answer to the teacher's question (requiring an inference). 
As the lesson proceeds and more cues are given, the students answer 
again and again. Instructions at the outset indicate that credit 
will be given for the earliest correct answers, and that each paper 
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wiH “be graded, with no penalties for Incorrect answers. This 
procedure would, at least, provide an improved san^le of class 
learning. It is also intended to focus attention on the steps 
leading to correct inferences. 



Some Materi a ls ]?rovidinf3; Inference Cues 

Inference of word meaning is obviously more or less difficixlt 
depending on the degree of relationship or overlap 
between the source and the target languages. The possibilities for 
reasonable guessing naturally increase greatly when the learner’s 
language and the target language share semantic categories, phonemic 
distinctions, grammatical devices, and morphological items. Voca- 
bulary similarities stemming from common or intertwined linguistic 
heritages are particularly useful. 

In the case of a native speaker of English learning French, it 
was clear that some attention to the nature of French affixes and 
their relationship to the English system, and to other French-English 
correspondences would improve his inferencing. 

Many of the French affixes have similar eq.uivalent English 
forms, and their meanings are easily acq,uired. Moreover, the 
knowledge of English with Greek or Latin roots (whether or not the 
actual Greek or Latin roots are known) empo^rers the learner to get 
semantic cues which the meaning of the affix can then narrow down. 

Known phonetic correspondences (see the following section) 
and their written forms provide additional aid to the inferencer. 

With this in mind, a set of materials dealing with these word- 
analysis cues for inference, both intra- lingual and extra- lingual, 
was planned but not presented in e::perimental classrooms. 

The intra-lingual cues to be provided would be derivational 
prefixes, suffixes (including verb infixes) and inflectional affixes 
as markers of form classes. Inter- lingual cues would include 
accent marks indicating known probable letter correspondences between 
French and English and other historically established phonetic 
correspondences. Some infonmtion of the latter tsrpe was already 
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included in the French texts used by all classes and was simply 
organized and rearranged for easy presentation in lesson form* A 
table of principal phonetic correspondences was taken from the 
Larousse Dictionnaire des Racines des langues Suropeennes (Larousse, 
1948). 

Tables of freq.uency and reliability of French affixes based 
on eishaustive study of Frency frequency lists and texts could not 
be established within the scope of this study. The aim, therefore, 
was to provide at least some specific information on Fx'ench affixes 
and ’’combining forms” classified by types and meanings, with annota- 
tions of English parallel forms, if these existed. 

To this end, a preliminary complete list of French affixes 
and combining forms with English equivalents or meanings T/as taken 
from Hall’ s ( 1948 ) structural sketch of French. Additional affix 
lists were compiled from standard French dictionaries. (Larousse, 
1948 ) . These lists were cross-checked with Hall, and the results 
were compared with Deighton's ( 1959 ) word-analysis scheme. Dsighton 
had determined six categories for English ’’practical word-analysis” 
as follows: 

1. Useful combining forms with fixed meaning. Twenty- six 
items are the key to more than 200 English words, largely 
Greek and Latin, and often scientific terms. These are 
all also used in French. Examples; ’’anthropo-,” ’’heter-,” 
’’pan- .” 



2. Prefixes with invariant meaning. Eleven items are the 
key to 1,950 English words, most of which have close French 
counterpart s . Example s ; 
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Helpful noun suf fl;!:es « a) Eight markers of abstract 
nouns ( having the (juality of’*)^ seven of which have French 
counterparts. Examples: 

English French 

It 



"-ance” 



sit 



-ance 

"-ism” ”-isme” 

b) Six markers of nouns without cues to content. Pour of 
these also occur in French. Examples; 



"-acity” 

"-ness” 



"-acite" 



"-esse." 



ju _,Noim endings w it h invariant meaning, a) Eight items 
indicating "agent," five of which are similar to French. 
Examples ; 

"-grapher" "-graphe" 

"-ist" "-iste" 

b) Si2C items indicating diminutives, two of which are 

similar to French. (French has a number of others.) 

c) Two items indicating "pertaining to" and "place for" — 
both are found also in French. Examples: 

"-osity" "-site" 

"-arium" "-arium" 

d) Twenty-four items of invariant meanings in common usage. 
Examples : 

"-cide" "-cide" 

"-metry" "-m^trie*.* . 

^ * Ad.iective endings with invariant meaning, a) Seventeen 

items of invariant meaning in common usage, six of which are 
found in French. Examples; 

"-fic" "-fique" 

"-able" "-able" 

"-genous" "-gbne" 

b) Pour items meaning "abounding in, full of." Three of 
these occur also in French. Examples; 
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English 



French 




’’-acieux" 



c) Five items indicating various degrees of connection or 
likeness, all with close French counterparts. Examples: 





Thus, it may he seen that the comparison of French lists 
against the Deighton data provided a number of items which operate 
similarly in French and English to reveal word meaning in a relatively 
large number of cases. The English items have established frequencies 
and reliabilities; the French counterparts, of course, do not. 

However, if one knows a stable meaning for an English prefix and a 
close French equivalent exists, one should not neglect the possibility 
of making an inference as to French meaning on the basis of that 
correspondence , 

It was, therefore, felt that information of this nature should 
be provided in lessons as interim aids to inference. 

The lists of French affixes were also sorted separately by 
categories of meaning (diminutive, pejorative, collective, etc.) to 
serve as the basis for lessons. 

While these materials were completed too late for inclusion 
in lessons given by Froject staff, they were, however, made avail- 
able as supplementary materials for teachers, who were encouraged 
to incorporate similar work in class lessons wherever possible. 

French as an Ecology for Inference; A Rroblem and a Gub-Project 

To what extent is French a favorable ecology for inferencir.g? 
Those teachers, tesrb writers, and test makers who are very concerned 
about “false friends” and poor- correspondences among the meanings 
of some cognates seem to imply that the inferenceability of French 
is more apparent than real. The position of some of the writers of 
some of the newer curricula is the opposite. The matter could be 
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solved by means of a quantitative study. 

Such a study would specify the correspondences betvreen 
English and French and determine how frequently these correspond- 
ences yield valid inferences and how frequently they are lihely to 
lead one astray. For esiample, French /p/ frequently corresponds 
to English /p/> e.i.^ nossibilite - ’’possibility.” Sometimes 
French /p/ corresponds to English /f/^ - ’’father.” The 

reasons for these correspondences are a matter of the history of 
the languages. Synchronically speahing, however^ the question is: 

Hcfw frequently does French /p/ exiiibit no correspondence with a 
sound or letter ii^lnglish word j how frequently does it correspond 
to /p/{ and how frequently does it correspond to /f/? Further, 
how many of each kind of the correspondences are perfect, how 
many are close, how many, at best, merely specify the semantic 
fieldj and how many correspondences are merely a matter of remote 
etymology that mi^t be useful only as mnemonics and valueless to 
the inferencer? 

The product of a completed study of this nature, worked out 
for a substantial fragment of the dictionaries of the two languages, 
would be adequate to settle the argument as to extent of the 
inferenceability of French. The study might also be based on 
various kinds of text, thus adjusting the probability statements 
that can emerge as to the relative frequencies of each of the 
words. From such data we could predict the degree of success of 
an Inferencer (whose English vocabulary is known) in comprehending 
a specific kind of text, if he based his inferences merely on 
internal cues and ignored context cues. These data would serve 
as a base line from which inferencing could be improved by other 

kinds of cues and by cross-checking. 

The usefulness of the product of what would be a massive 
research undertaking goes beyond the mere settling of an argument. 

The data could be made into a very useful tool for the inferencer. 
With a table of letters and/or phonemes of inter-lingual corres- 
pondences and data as to the reliability and relative frequency 
of the operation of these correspondences, the Inferencer can attempt 
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to establish lexical correspondences in a systematic manner. He 
would attempt the most likely substitutions first. (Let the term 
substitution pertain also to replacing French /p/ with English 
/p/ .) This would provide him either with a very likely cognate, 
a synthetic word that mi^t suggest another word, or some useless 
nonsense. In the last instance, the inferencer mi^t substitute 
the next most likely letter or phoneme in the table and examine 
the product. If no likely lexical item occurred, the process would 
continue until all the possible substitutions were attempted. If 
still no correspondence were found, the process would be terminated. 
Such a table would also include the relative frequency of such 
linguistic change phenomena as metathesis and appenthesis and 
their likely loci. 

Not only would the table of correspondences supply the infer- 
encer with concrete suggestions for making derivations, the pro- 
bability data would also supply him with the data necessary for 
Judging how likely it is that his inference is correct. Since the table 
could include the data on the relative frequency of lexical 
correspondences, the inferencer could even make a Judgment as to 
whether his failure to find a correspondence was a likely occur- 
rence , 
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For this reason, the project attempted the preparation of a 
table along the lines suggested. Some rudimentary materials were 
developed, but turnover among the staff members competent to under- 
take the task made it impossible to complete this sub-project. 

In the process of attempting to develop such a table, it 
became apparent that as the linguistic corpus used became larger, 
the data in the table would become more complete and reliable. 
Consideration was, therefore, given to formulating the problem 
for analysis by high speed electronic computer. Correspondence 
and informal consultation was initiated with Dr. Gary Carlson, 
University of Utah, Dr. Sally Yeates Sedelow, St. Louis University, 
Dr. I^ul Garvin, Bunker-Rama Corporation, Dr. George Monroe, 
Lafayette College and Dr, H, Hood Roberts at the Center for Applied 
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Linguistics. Consensus among these researchers experienced in 
con^uter linguistics was that the project was possible. Some 
provided suggestions and approaches generated by their own work. 

Despite the fact that the preparation of the table would 
constitute a relatively major undertaking in itself and was 
beyond the scope of the present project, it is felt that the 
inference method is incompletely developed without it. It is 
hoped that such a table will be produced in the future. 



6. Dr. Roberts provided some very detailed suggestions and 
generously offered the use of appropriate raw data he had 
collected if the project were to be undertaken. 





Chapter IX 



HffiLIMIRARy FINDINGS ON A TEST OF INFERENCING BEHAVIOR 

This chapter is devoted to a discussion of an attempt at measuring 
individual variations in making inferences. 

Objectives 

A possible first step for validating the role of inference in 
foreign language learning might consist of developing instruments that 
vould measure individual differences in the components of inference- 
making and correlating these with foreign language achievement. This 
strategy was rejected for the present study since a high correlation 
would merely suggest that inferencing plays a role in language learn- 
ing and would not obviate other implications of the correlation or 
other possible explanations of the relationship. Further, since many 
school methods of foreign language instruction are largely antithetical 
to Inferencing, it is not likely that foreign language achievement 
measured in an indiscriminate sample of schools would exhibit any 
relation to inferencing, even if there were a demonstrable relation 
between inferencing and foreign language achievement. The magnitude 
of the correlation should depend on the degree to which the instruction 
encouraged — or did not discourage — inferencing. The task of 
identifying settings that encouraged or inhibited inference cannot be 
avoided . 

hi the present study it was anticipated that the experimental 
manipulation and the presence of control groups would provide adequate 
identification of settings. A test of inference-making would be useful, 
therefore, in cross-validating the effectiveness of the “method of 
inference.” If the method implemented by the esqjerimental teachers 
was effective and did, in fact, encourage inferencing; and if the 
inference test does, in fact, measure inference; then the correlation 
between achievement and inferencing may be eaqjected to be higher in 
the experimental groups than in the control groups. This cross-valida- 
tion was not achieved in this project. While the test reported here 
seems to promise a valid measure of inference behavior, development did 
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not progress far enough nor was the identification of settings deemed 
to he wholly adequate. 

There were several other very compelling reasons for attempting 
to develop a test to measure individual differences in inferencing in 
addition to providing a rigorous cross-check for the present study, A 
general technology of inference in education requires answers to a 
number of questions, and such a test may help to supply these answers. 
These questions relate to the development of cognitive functions and 
certain personality functions, and ramify into many of the relations 
between psychology and the educational process. These questions carry 
specific implications, beyond foreign language study, to all the cur- 
riculum areas which may involve inference. 

The list of questions follows: 

(a) What is the nature of the development of the ability to 
make inferences? VJhen do children begin to recognize the relevance 
of additional information for identifying ambiguous stimuli? When do 
they begin to be able to adjust appropriately to cues that are divergent 
or concurring? 

(b) What is the nature of inter- individual variations in 
inferencing? What are the variations in competence and rationality 
of the inference process? Are there personality variations, such as 
excessive timidity or unwarranted recklessness, that would render 
unfeasible for certain individuals training to use inference as a 
cognitive strategy for coping with curricula? 

(c) Is concomitant training possible that would modify personal 
traits that are detrimental to the effective use of inference? Is 

it possible to measure variations in inferencing within individuals 
that may occur as a consequence of development or training procedures 
intended to modify their inference strategies? 

In general, a test of inference-making is desired that would 
serve as a prognostic and diagnostic device in school settings and 
would serve as a yardstick in developmental and e3q)erimental studies 
of the inference process. Of course, the development of a reliable, 
valid, and adequately normed instrument extends beyond the scope of a 
project concerned essentially with a modification of instructional 
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proccdures in 8- single siib^jecfc matter area. Certainly the more 
profound general questions about the inference process that mi^t be 
e^qplored with a sophisticated instrument are matters for related 
research projects, but are entirely different from the present project. 

Yet in a project on inference in foreign language study, a 
measurement of at least fragments of the inference process seemed 
essential. The allocation of some of the energies of the project to 
the develpEsnent of a test of inferencing seemed justified. Hindsight 
suggests that the availability of a well-developed, sophisticated 
measure of inference-making ability prior to the inception of the 
present project would have been extremely advantageous, but the original 
conception of the research reported hare occluded foresi^t of this 
realization. In terms of its conception, it was inevitable that only 
parts of the research on a test for making inferences are available 
to be reported here. The parts, however, proved useful indeed in 
helping our understanding of the inference process as it occurred in 
cur project on foreign language study. 

The Process to be Measured 

Inferencing is a complex process. The possibilities for Infer- 
encing and the probabilities of making correct inferences are essentially 
determined by characteristics of the stimulus field. Given an ecology 
conducive to inferencing, however, it is the individual who must have 
certain capabilities . The task of measurement is the assessment of 
these capabilities. 

To be a successful inferencer an individual must first be able 
to scan his environment and recognize familiar components. There are 
variations in the ability and techniques for scanning the environment, 
associated, perhaps with what we are accustomed to calling alertness. 
Further, it is known that recognition does not function equally well 
in all Individuals, nor is it perfectly constant within an individual — 
particularly in certain pathologic states. Yet scanning and recognition 
are so elementary as cognitive processes that they are not believed 
to contribute very substantially to measurable differencec among 
individuals in respect to their ability to make inferences- For 
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preliminairy studies tests that seem to measure scanning and i*ecognition 
may he from existing batteries. 

The larger the nvunber of familiar components a stimulus provides, 
the fewer are the inferences that remaj.n to be made and the greater are 
the probabilities for making correct inferences. Thus knowledge of 
the characteristics of a given stimulus field may be expected to contri- 
bute substantially to the ability to make inferences. Indeed, familiar- 
ity with a stimulus field may make one man*s recognition indistinguish- 
able from another *s inference. In any specified subject matter area, 
tests of knowledge may be employed to measure the contribution to 
inferencing that originates with familiarity — if the tests are suc- 
cessful in measuring on3.y knowledge. In our attempts to arrive at a 
general measure of inference-making ability, we have tried to obviate 
the contribution of knowledge or familiarity in the measurements by 
attempting to contrive items that would keep this factor constant. 

The next component of the inference process seems to be the 
subjective assessment of the probability that a given inference is 
correct. Kehaviorally this assessment is ejqiected to be manifested 
by the latency, or readiness, with which inferences occur, and seems 
to be readily measurable. Conpetence in making assessments may be . 
measured by relating the latency of inferences to their appropriateness. 
Or respondents may be provided directly with an opportunity to supply 
assessments of their subjective sense of certainty. 

Yet it is not the subjective assessment of the correctness of 
an inference alone that deteimines how soon an inference will be 
manifested. Individuals may be expected to vary in what might be called 
their "cognitive courage. ” Some are more daring than others. Some 
are less concerned with being wrong than others. It is important to 
attempt to scale the relative standing of individuals in respect to 
their cognitive courage, since measures of such a trait, if it is 
consistent within individuals, would he highly predictive of their 
behavior in a variety of situations. It is to be noted, however, that 
competence in making assessments of the probability that a given 
inference is correct must be adjusted for each individual to his general 
level of cognitive courage, or level of willingness to make inferences. 
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Eagerness for regards and dread of punishment^ or responsiveness 
to what has been called the ”pay-off matrix" in research on decision 
making ( see Chapter l)^ are factors that may be expected to affect the 
latency of inferencing. There is no reason, at present, to as'ome 
that these factors will affect all individuals equally. The efi'ect of 
these factors can be ascertained, however, by measuring intra- individual 
deviations from their general level of cognitive courage in the presence 
of a variety of pay-off matrices. Comparison of intra- individ-zal 
variations amon/a^ individuals might provide for the scaling of respon- 
siveness to the pay-off matrix for samples of individuals. 

Finally, the analysis of the inference process developed here 
includes a step of verification and validation of tentative inferences. 
This step may occur and reoccur as repeated scanning of the environment 
occurs and as additional evidence becomes available. Measurements of 
the Individual adjustment and responsiveness to confirming and invalid- 
ating fragments of evidence complete the list of desired measures of 
components of the inference process. 

Procedure 

A procedure was devised that would provide for the measurement 
of the various components of the inference process enumerated above. 

The procedure required inferencing in the visual mode which was intended 
to be as closely analogous to linguistic inferencing as possible in 
respect to the process but not in respect to content. A pre-test on 
a sample population, not participating in the project, provided an 
opportunity for refining this procedure and for the development of 
improved items. Yet the last possible date for testing the e^erimental 
and control samples of the project arrived before the instrument was 
entirely polished. It was deemed advisable to use what might be called 
a "prototjype" instrument to obtain as much information as possible. 

The decision proved well-advised for the present project. The per- 
fection of the test, however, remains a task for a subsequent project. 

The test procedure, which was conducted using standard instructions 
administered entirely by tape-recorder, began by presenting a small 
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fragment of a larger picture on a screen 7 This fragment, called a 
target, might consist of a reasonably familiar object such as a gun- 
barrel, the bell of a physician* s stethoscope, antlers on a stag, the 
net under the rim of the goal of a bas?tetball game, the scoop of a 
cooking spoon, etc. Given the masking which showed the target without 
any conteKt whatsoever, and given the loss of optical resolution in 
using photo- lit?iOgraphed magazine materials that were converted to 
cellulose slides for use on an overhead projector, the targets irere, 
for the most paii;, totally unrecognizable upon first presentation. For 
all intents and purposes the targets comprised novel stimuli. 

After familiarization on a sample item, respondents were re- 
gularly allowed 10 seconds to record their notion of what the target 
was and to indicate their sense of certainty on a five-point scale. 
Respondents recorded their answers opposite ”Clue 0” for the appro- 
priate item on the answer sheets. A sample page of the answer sheet 

Q 

is shown on the following page (see Figure 5 ). Respondents were 
instructed to mark their sheets with a cross if they chose not to attempt 
an inference and they were told that their certainty rating wou3.d 
automatically be considered zero if they did so. At a signal from 
the recorder an additional fragment of the same picture was exposed. 

The fragment , designated as ”Clue 1’*, was selected to supply some 
information as to what the target might be. In the case of the item 
containing the gun-barrel, a cowboy’s scarf was exposed. The stetho- 
scope item revealed a nurse ' s cap . The antlers of the stag were now 
accompanied by a fragment of a forest. A sneakered foot Jumping from 
a gym floor accompanied the basketball net. The cooking spoon was hinted 



The preparation of stimulus materials in the form of slides rather 
than in the form of a test booklet was deemed advisable at this stage 
as the slides provided for considerable flexibilifcy for revising items 
before locking them into final form. 

® Planned refinements of the response sheet include: (a) recording 
of certainty ratings and scorers’ evaluations of the correctness of 
responses in a form that can be processed by optical scanner; and 
(b) obviating the possibility of viewing p?;evJous responses while 
making later ones. 
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PIGURE 5 

Sample of Response Sheet for Visual Inference Test 



Initials 



Clue No ^ 



0 

1 

2 

5 

5 



0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 



0 

1 

2 



Name of Targe t Certainty Thermcmete r Leave Blank 

Very Very 

Sure Doubtful 

ITEM I 

54321 

5 3 2 1 

54521 

54321 

54321 

54321 

ITEM II 

54321 

34321 

54321 

54321 

34321 

54321 

ITEM III 

54321 

34321 

54321 

34521 

5 3 2 



3 

4 



1 
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at by showing a stove burner. Upon presentation of Clue 1, respondents 
were allowed 10 seconds to record their newest inference of the target 

9 

and their most recent certainty rating. 

The procedure was repeated providing five clues for the identi- 
fication of each target. In the administrations reported on here, 
respondents worked on one item at a time, accumulating the clues from 
1 th3TOUgh 5 • Experiments are envisaged in which all the items are 
responded to at Clue 0 before Clue 1, and at Clue 1 before Clue 2, etc. 
This procedure may enhance greater flexibility and adjustment to new 
information. Other procedures in which clues replace each other, 
rather than accumulate, may be expected to reduce the certainty of 
respondents as items reveal themselves less clearly and as the items 
tax the memory of the respondent more. This procediire might provide 
an opportunity to study adjustments of objective certainty to greater 
cognitive stress. 

In the present study a rudimentary attempt was also made to 
measure the effect on response patterns of manipulations of the pay-off 
matrix. For some items, respondents were told that their scores would 
be comprised of the sum of positive values given for their certainty 
ratings when their responses were correct and negative values given 
for the certainty ratings when their responses were incorrect. The 
results of this manipulation will not be reported, however. In the 
classes that were to provide control data on the same items administered 
under the normal procedure, variations in the administration of the 
test rendered the validity of these data qtuestionable . 

In all, 50 items were prepared for administration. Variations 
in lengths of class periods, occasional mishaps with eq,uipment, altered 
bell schedules, etc., made it impossible to administer all items to all 
groups. A policy was followed of administering as many items as 



In the pre-test procedure, respondents were required to identify 
the clue as well as the targets. Tliis provided Information as to the 
identif lability of clues and made it possible to weed out, for the most 
part, clues which could not be informative because they were unidenti- 
fiable. It is interesting to note that since the Idantififtbllity of 
some clues follows the same rules of identif lability of targets, clues 
could sometimes be made identifiable and informative merely by re- 
arranging their sequence. 
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possible in each class. In the data analysis, it was necessary to 
truncate some test lengths and to use various groups of data in order 
to obtain the maximum numbers of individuals responding to a maximum 
number of items, while meeting requirements for equal test lengths 
and constant test procedures when they occurred. The samples were 
drawn from the population of students participating in the Project 
which are described in some detail in the following chapter (Chapter X) • 

Data Processing. Analysis^ and Results 

Each clue in each item was scored “Right,” “Wrong,” or “emitted," 
with considerable lenience for spelling and peculiarities in nomenclature. 
The coded responses were punched onto IBM data cards together with 
their accompanying certainty ratings. Thereafter, all scoring of 
individual response patterns and the general data analyses were accom- 
plished by means of high-speed electronic computers. 

Response Battems in Respect to Items 

Figure 6 below illustrates response patterns of 101 individual s^^or 21 
items. The 3.ower histogram in each of the illustrations represents 
the number of correct responses at each clue. The numbers of “Wrongs" 
at each clue are represented by inverted histograms with their zero 
points at the top of the illustrations. The blank area between the 
two histograms, therefore, represents the number of "Omit" responses 
at each clue. 

Examination of the entire set of illustrations permits the 
generalization that the number of "Omit" responses decreased as the 
number of clues accumulated. This was expected, since the probability 
of a correct inference increases as the number of clues increases. 



Since approximately 100 cases were used as a sample for this 
analysis, each case may be said to represent a percentage point. The 
effect of the extra case, which was inadvertenbly included in the 
automated procedure, is negligible in respect to remarks made In the 
ensuing discussion. 
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PIGUHE 6 

Histograms for Right, Wrong and Omitted Responses on Twenty-One Items 
of the Visual Inference Test N ss 101 
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The illustrations also disquiet ingly reveal, however, that 
wrong responses also became increasingly frequent as the clues accumula- 
ted, and on many occasions increased more markedly than did correct 
responses. Were it not for some evidence derived from certainty 
ratings (see below), these patterns would most certainly imply that, 
in general, the sample of junior high school students studied cannot 
be trusted with inferencing, since they seem to feel constrained to 
make inferences as the amount of information available to them increases. 
The respondents did this despite the fact that their response to the 
increase in information quite frequently led them astray. 

Examination of the response patterns in respect to right 
responses alone reveals the e^cpected trend of an increased correctness 
with the accumulation of clues. If the number of individuals producing 
correct responses may be used as an index of the informativeness of 
the clue, the illustrations reveal the wide range of informativeness. 
Targets alone I'arely supplied adequate information to more than 5^ of 
the sample. Some clues fail to be informative at all, as for example, 
clues 1 through 5 in Item VIII, Clue 1 in Item XIV might have been 
rather misleading, since it contributed very little to right responses 
but very largely to wrong responses. On the other hand, the additions 
of some clues, particularly those occurring late in the items, proved 
sufficient to yield additional correct responses for as much as 50^ 
of the sample. 

The histograms for ’‘Wrong’* responses wore frequently curvilinear. 
That is to say, the numbers of "Wrongs” would sometimes increase 
until one of the middle clues, and then, as the numbers of "Ri^ts” 
increased yfche numbers of ’’Wrongs’’ would decrease proportionately. 

These patterns, where they did occur, may be taken to imply that in 
the general sample there .1 ■ considerab3.e aniMint of flexibility. That 
is to say, there is adjustment of Incorreet inferonces to correct ones 
when information is added. 

Figure 7 illustrates for the 21 items the plots of the median 
certainty ratings for ’’Right’’ and ’’Wrong’’ responses at each clue. 

Medians rather than means were plotted because the distributions were 
frequently markedly skewed. It is to be noted, further, that some of 
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the data points^ particularly those associated with early “Right” 
responses and early cues, are sometimes based on a single case or on 

a very small number of cases. 

Figure 7 reveals the expected general tendency for certainty 
ratings to rise as the amount of available information increases. The 
slight deviations from this trend occurred mainly at clues 0 and 1. 

The plots further reveal that with the exception of some 
responses at clues 0, 1 and 2, the certainty ratings for “Riots'* 
are equal to or regularly higher than the ratings for “Wrongs in all 
items, save one. It would seem that respondents could, to some degree, 
distinguish "Wrong" responses from "Right" ones, and that they 
freqLu.ently needed the additional information supplied by later clues 
to make this distinction. Thus, the freg.uent "Wrong" responses noted 
with some alarm in connection with Figure 6 may not be so much a 
matter of poor inferencing and untrustworthiness of the population as 
it may be an indicatioi* of a general acceptance of the challenge of 
the task and willingness to accept the possibility of being "Wrong. 

A question that is immediately raised by these findings is: 

What is the degree to which the opportunity for supplying certainty 
ratings increases the number of "Wrong" responses? A finding that 
students are more likely to attempt to formulate a response and to 
express it if they are provided with an opportunity for indicating 
their own confidence or doubt about that response, would have important 
implications not only for the measurement of one of the components of 
inferencing, but for the pedagogy of inference as well. This question, 
in turn, emphasizes the Importance of measuring individual adjustments 
to variations in the pay-off matrix and the need for incorporating 
these in the test. A rigorous study of the effect of the opportunity 
to provide certainty ratings is, obviously, also called for. 

If the task of the test is a valid paradigm for the actual 
inference process, there is a strong possibility that experience with 
the items may be of some didactic value. Certainly a sample item may 
prove useful in illustrating how inferences occur. But a possibility 
exists that learning may occur in the course of the test and that the 
patterns of the later items reflect this learning. The available data 
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do not suggest a definite answer to this problem although they may be 
indicative of a slight tendency toward fewer responses and lower certain- 
ty ratings in connection with earlier clues in the later Items. An 
analysis of data collected from equated groups responding to the items 
presented in various orders is called for. A larger number of items 
than are presently available would be required for a test of temporal 
trends. The question raised here suggests another dimension than the 
test might measure: the individual's rate of learning as he copes with 
inference problems. 

Response Patterns of In.dj.viduals 

Figure 8 shows data summaries and graphic representations of 
8 individual response records selected to illustrate some of the kinds 
of response patterns the test can elicit. There are questions as to 
whether the patterns to be discussed are stable within individuals 
over time and whether the characterizations according to patterns 
are predictive of inference behavior in other contexts. But these 
questions of predictive validity are reserved for further exploration. 

It is possible to prepare plots of individuals* responses 
across items in a manner analogous to the plots of items across indivi- 
duals. Thus each individual is represented in Figure 8 by two graphs. 
The first is a pair of histograms of right and wrong responses with 
the zero point for "Rights" on the bottom of the figure and the zero 
point for "Wrongs’* on the top of the figure. The second graph shows 
the plots of median certainty rating for right and wrong responses 
at the target and at each of six clues. The figures for each individual 
are based on 2k items. 

Inspection of the eight sets of representations in the figure 
reveals generally that all the selected cases showed at least to some 
extent the expected trend of increased correctness with increased 
information. But the trend for the total number of responses to 
increase with each clue (or for the "Omits" to decrease) which 
appeared so markedly in the examination of items, does not seem to be 
a universal pattern for all respondents when examined individually. 
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figure 8 

Histograms and Plots of Certainty Ratings for Responses on the 
Visual Inference Test for Eight Selected Individuals 
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Saae respondents seemed^ occasionally^ to ”pull in their horns” as 
they adjusted to data contradictory to their original inferences. 

Others maintained constant rates of wrong responses. The medians 
of certainty ratings for wrong responses was, on occasion, higher 
than the ratings for right responses at the early clues hut this was 
never the case at the later clues. The means of the certainty ratings, 
computed hy using the numher of rights, wrongs or the total number of 
responses, as appropriate, reveals even more markedly the general 
adjustment of certainty ratings to the correctness of the response. 
Indeed, the investigator has yet to encounter a single instance in 
which this is not the case. 

The response patterns of individual cases proved to he of 
considerable interest. Case No. 2122 (Figure 8 ) exhibited the lowest 
certainty ratings of the selected cases (and well he might have, given 
his ratio of approximately 6 wrong responses for every right one; his 
numher of right responses was among the lowest) . This individual 
responded readily and frequently even to the target alone and main- 
tained a relatively high response rate over all the clues. This 
fact may not he taken as an indication of inadequate assessments of 
his responses. His response rate seems to he a measure of his 
"cognitive courage" and his certainty ratings seem to imp]^ a realistic 
assessment of the correctness of his responses. 

Case No. 2102 was quite similar to the preceding case. 

He seems to have been a slightly more competent inferencer in this 
task than the preceding case was. His responses were slightly more 
frequent than the preceding case hut they tended to occur somewhat 
later in the item series. He seems to have felt slightly less 
pressured to respond as the information accumulated, while additional 
information made the preceding case (2122) abandon some responses. 

Thus, the present case may have exhibited less "cognitive courage" and 
less intelligent adjustment to the test task. His certainty ratings 
were realistic in the context of his performance. 

Cases No. 1102 and 1105 are probably typical of the general 
population since their response patterns resemble the patterns observed 
in the general population when studied over items. Both cases exhibited 
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the trend of increased responding with increased information and the 
tendency for wrong responses to give way to right ones at the later 
clues. Case 1102 was considerably more early and frequent in his 
responses than 1105 . His responses were indeed more frequent than 
cases 2122 and 2102, but were not earlier. Case 1102 achieved a 
slightly larger number of correct inferences than did case 1105 but 
his ratio of wrongs to rights suggests that this might have occurred 
by chance. On the other hand, his certainty ratings reveal 
better discrimination between "Wrongs” and "Rights" than 1105. 

Case 1115 was also similar to cases 1102 and 1105 but seemed 
somewhat less competent to cope with the inference situation. The 
increments in right responses as the clues increased were generally 
small, while the number of wrong responses elicited by additional 
Information increased. Certainty ratings did not reveal as sharp 
a discrimination between wrongs and rights as other individuals 
exhibited. The plots of medians, rather than the differences between 
mean certainty ratings for rights and wrongs, are used as the basis 
for this remark, (it is to be noted that neither the certait rating 
scale nor the means of certainty ratings seem to be measures of 
equal intervals. Further development to refine the scaling is called 
for.) 

In case 1112 we have an individual who (in contrast to the 
others) may not have done much but who knew what he was doing when 
he did something. His responses were infrequent and late in the 
series. His final number of rights was relatively quite high and 
the number of wrongs was negligible. More striking is the sharp 
discrimination in certainty ratings between right and wrong responses 
and high certainty ratings assigned to right responses as soon as 
they appeared. Some respondents seemed to have permitted addition- 
al information to enhance their certainty. Case 1112 seems to have 
withheld his responses until he was certain they were correct. Then 
he was indifferent to additional information. 
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The above selection of cases consists of individuals, who, 
generally speaking, seemed to loiow their own limitations and abilities* 
Competence in inference making seemed to be accompanied by high 
certainty ratings and incompetence is accompanied by low certainty 
ratings. Inspection of all the responses in the sample and the 
general statistical analyses seems to confirm this generalization. 

In order to dispel the impression that this rather accurate self- 
assessment, reflected in certainty ratings, is always the case, two 
rare instances of deviations from the rule were selected for presenta- 
tion. 

Case No. 8^2k presents a stark contrast with Case No. 1112. 

This is an instance of the nearsighted Mr. Magoo who lunges forth 
with incorrect inferences as though there were no reason for attempting 
to make correct ones . At the last clue only was there a 
tendency to withdraw incorrect inferences, despite the fact that the 
evidence of five clues should by this time have suggested to him the 
error of his ways . And while he showed a slight tendency to inhibit 
his wrong responses at the end of the series, his certainty ratings 
for wrong responses continued to rise. As to the mere three items 
responded to correctly— he is perfectly certain of these* Although 
his number of "Rights” at the last clue and his proportion of "Rights” 
to "Wrongs” are among the very lowest observed, his certainty ratings 
are among the very highest observed. 

Case No. 2107 presents a differnt form of unrealistic 
self-assessment. The histograms for right and wrong responses seem 
to place this case in a category with case No. 1112, although case No. 
2107 revealed a slight tendency to respond somewhat earlier and some- 
what more frequently. The final number of correct responses is near 
the top of the distribution and the proportion of "Rights" to "Wrongs” 
is the highest to be observed. Yet the certainty ratings resemble 
those of the poorest inferencers, such as cases 2122 and 2102. The 
fact that the plots of certainty ratings for Rights and Wrongs cross 
each other frequently suggests that even if this is largely a case of 
false modesty or very high aspiration level in certainty ratings and 
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constrained behavior in inferenoing, there is also an element of 
inaccuracy in the assessment of correctness of response. 

General Resp onse Patterns on the Total Test 

The following scores were computed for each case in a samnle 
of Ud cases using 26 items to comprise the test; 

(a) The number of correct responses at each clue (C). The 
possible total score at each clue was 26. There were 6 scores for 
each respondent. 

(b) "Ziller Scores,” (ZS) for each clue. This is a purported 
measure of ’’risk taking" and is computed from the formu3.a; 

Z S5 Number of wrong r esponses 

Number of wrong responses + number 
of omitted responses 

Ziller Scores range from 0 to 1.00. 

(c) Mean Certainty Eatings (MCE) for right responses at each 
clue. The range of Certainty Eatings was from 0 to 5. The arithmetic 
mean was computed for each respondent, 

(d) Mean Certainty Eatings for wrong responses (MCW) arrived 
at by procedure used in (c) above. 

Table 2 shows the means, standard deviations and intereorrelations 
among these scores. 
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Examination of the means and standard deviations reveals the 
likelihood that many of the distributions are markedly skewed since 
the standard deviations are frequently larger than the means. These 
distribution characteristics were unknown at the time the data were 
submitted for statistical analysis by the computer. They imply: 
a) that the median as a measure of central tendency would have been 
more appropriate 5 and b) that the correlations measure only a linear 
component of the inter-relations among the measures. 

The means of the respondent's scores reveal the upward trends 
with clues noted in the preceding sections. With no clues^ about one 
target in four \jas identified correctly by the entire sample, Wiiile 
at Clue 5 more than a third of the targets were correctly identified. 

The rise in Ziller Scores accords with the noted proclivity 
of respondents to produce responses at the later clues. This inter- 
pretation is based on the observation that Ziller Scores are a measure 
of the proportion of wrong responses to right responses. 

The Mean Certainty Ratings are somewhat lender for ’’Rights" 
than for "Wrongs" at Clues 0 and l,but the trend reverses markedly 
at Clue 2 as was frequently noticed in the analysis of items and of 
individuals. Respondents who responded freely at Clues 0 and 1 are 
perhaps those who were unaware of the possibility of being wrong at 
these clues. The greater scatter of Certainty Ratings (greater standard 
deviations for right responses than for wrong responses) is probably 
a reflection of the fact that there are many individuals in the sample 
who resei^e their high certainty ratings for right responses, thus 
spreading the distribution while the distribution remains essentially 

leptokurtic for wrong responses. 

The correlations among each of the clues on each of the groups 
of scores, (i.e., correlations among numbers of "Rights", Ziller 
Score, etc.) revealed an expected, but interesting pattern. The 
correlations were almost always the highest between clues that were 
adjacent to each other and lowest between the most distant pairs 
of clues. This pattern implies that there were adjustments of 
behavior from Clue 0 to Clue 5 that, for the sample in 
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general, these adjustments were gradual. The generally high correla- 
tions imply a general counter-tendency toward persistence. Between 
adjacent clues the high correlations imply that there is more 
persistence than change. This pattern to general suggests that scores 
for the numbers of **Wrongs” might also have been profitably computed 
since it would be interesting to discover whether adjustment is 
greater when responses are wrong than when they are right. Further 
intra- individual correlations among clues, or proportions of change 
among clues, might provide a valuable index of the adjustment patterns 
of each respondent. 

The correlations between correct responses and Ziller Scores 
seem to imply in some instances that a tendency for guessing is likely 
to result in some correct responses. In other instances general 
guessing behavior is unrelated to right responses. This formulation 
assumes wrong responses are guessing, (in general, the correlation 
of the Ziller Scores or any other measure of risk-taking with the 
number of rights may be taken as a measure of how conducive an ecology 
a test may be for inferencing or risk-taking.) 

The correlations between Mean Certainty Ratings for Rights 
(MCR) and the number of correct responses (C) are not considered 
very meaningful since a response must occur for a certainty rating 
to occur. The correlations are, therefore, probably only artifacts 
of the scoring. The low correlations between correct responses (C) 
and Mean Certainty Ratings for Wrongs (M>7) corroborates this 
interpretation. 

The low relationship between Ziller Scores and Certainty Ratings 
warns against equating certainty ratings with risk-taking. Certaintly 
neither score alone is a measure of risk-taking or “cognitive courage,” 
It seems, given the independence of the measures, that certain combina- 
tions of Certainty Ratings and Ziller Scores may be taken to imply 
high or low cognitive courage. 

The relatively low correlations between Certainty Ratings for 
“Rights” and “Wrongs” is consistent with the previous finding that 
Certainty Ratings are generally accurately related to whether responses 
are ri^t or wnrong. 
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Tjy the test task, ^ i*^f©rences required 
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Chapter X 



EVAimTION 

This chapter is devoted to examining the relations "between 
inference making and foreign language achievement. The establish- 
ment of these relations was the ultimate objective of the project. 
Despite the fact that the project had to concern itself with inter- 
mediate objectives (with the development of inference eliciting 
techniq,ues and instruments for measurement) some suggestive data 
were collected and a number of tentative conclusions can be made. 

It is anticipated that a more sophisticated scoring of the Vi^.y.. 
Inference Test may at a later date be incorporated with other 
available measures to provide a more complete analysis of the 
relations between inference making and foreign language achieve- 
ment and to provide additional information on the effect of the 
treatment. For the present report, however, a number of relevant 
fragments are available. 

Three lines of evidence will be examined: a) the relations 
between inference making and foreign language achievement ^ b) the 
effect of the experimental treatment, and c) the data on how 
students used context cues . The data that seem to rcn^in methodo- 
logically defensible relevant to these three issues will be presented. 

The Samples 

The samples were students of French in the junior high 
school grades at the suburban schools in the vicinity of New York. 

As noted previously, these were middle class suburbs. Students 
came from homes which enjoyed physical comforts and many cultural 
amenities. The orientation of the communities and the school system 
was toward high academic achievement. Few, if any of the pupils in 
the sample were not college-bound. Table 5 presents data available 
on the levels of intelligence, aptitude and achievement of the 
students. 
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I. Relations between Inference and F oreleg Lanf^age Achievement 

Several ■fc 3 rpes of data relevant to establishing the relation- 
ship between inferencing and foreign language achievement were 
collected. Diferent sets of measures were obtained from various 
groups. The tables presenting these data by groups show whatever 
relevant measures were available. The measures described below 
were each obtained from at least some of the groups studied and 
used in computing correlations. 

Measures of Inference 

a) Teacher* s Ratings. Teacher’s ratings were obtained on several 
scales of pupil behavior. Eatings were assigned on five-point 
scales and the number of cases to receive each rating were speci- 
fied to the teacher on the basis of the numbers of students on 
this teacher’s roster. In this manner normally distributed data 
for each teacher — across his total number of students — were 
obtained. Rating procedures were discussed at length and a 
"Bias Check List” (see Appendix: C ) was presented to point out 
possible sources of "halo effects” and to help the teacher approach 
the task with as objective a frame of mind as possible. The instruc- 
tions to teachers for ratings on these scales are given below. The 
shortened designations in parenthesis are the designations of those 
variables in the statistical tables which follow. 

(l) Willingness to Make Inferences, (inference Willingness 
Rating ) 

”In rating students on this scale, consider (a) the 
number of times a student raises his hand to offer an 
inference, and (b) the promptness with which he attempts 
an inference while he is in the midst of a recitation, 
or when you attempted to lead him up to an inference. 
Ratings on the low end of the scale are to be assigned 
to students who seem to be afraid of making inferences 
and who resist doing so. This scale does not measure the 
accuracy of a student’s inferences; merely his willingness 
to make inferences irrespective of his ability to make 
them. 



”ln the experimental groups it may well be (indeed, 
it is hoped) that many students have become more will- 
ing to make inferences as the school-year progressed. 

Please assign your ratings on the basis of the most 
recent observations of your students* behavior. Since 
the scaling system calls for rating students in rela- 
tion to each other, it is irrelevant whether one student 
increased in his willingness to make inference more than 
another one did. What is called for is merely the 
present relative status of each of your students.” 

A definition of inference was supplied to the 
teachers of control-group classes. 

( 2 ) Relative Frequency of Correct Inference, (inference 
Correctness Rating) " ' 

”0n this scale, students are to be rated on the 
ratio of the number of correct inferences to the gross 
number of inferences the student makes. Thus, this 
scale is a measure of the student *s ability to make 
inferences ... Note ... [that willingness to make 
inferences] measures a general rate of responding while 
[this scale] measure [s] the freg.uency the student is 
right relative to his own rate of responding.” 

(5) Verification of Inferences (Inference Verifications Rating! 

''Verification will be defined as the process by which 
an inference is checked against additional data. For 
example, a pupil may see the French word delicatSsse 
and infer that it means 'delicatessen* in English, Some 
students will persist in this notion without examining 
the context in which the word occurs and will thus fail 
to verify their inference, while others may carefully 
explore the context in which the word occurs, ask for, 
or look for additional information, and consider other 
factors before even attempting an inference. Others 
will indicate their tentativeness about the inference 
they make, if even only by their tone of voice. 

"It is logically possible for a student who is very 
willing to make inferences to be very careful about the 
inferences he makes and try to verify each of them. It 
is for this reason that there is no necessary connection^ 
between willingness to make inferences and verification.” 

(b) Cloze Tests. (Cloze I and Cloze II) Two tests of Cloze 
procedure (see Chapter VIl) were administered both as didactic 
devices and measures of inference making. These tests are 
replicated in Appendix B . Two scoring keys were set up for 
scoring each test. The first was an "acceptable key” (Cloze Acceptable) 
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which included as right responses words that seemed to he good 
answers in the estimation of a number of raters who e^camined them 
and which added to the index of internal consistency of the test 
when they were included. The second was an ’’identical key” 

(Cloze Identical) which included only the words supplied by the 
author of the passage, although a few of these proved actually 
to he somewhat idiosj^ncratic . In addition, students were asked to 
indicate whether they were ’’sure”, ’’neither sure nor unsure” or 
’’unsure” about their responses (Cloze Certainty Eatings) . These 
certainty ratins were scored 2, 1, and 0 respectively. 

Measur es of Genera l Abill*cy 

Measures of general ability were included to provide an indica- 
tion of the extent to which various aspects of inference making 
are related to general ability. Further, it is conceivable that 
teachers* ratings of inferencing may be inordinately highly cor- 
related with their ratings of general ability. Such correlations 
would imply confounding and suggest reservations concerning the 
results . 

(a) Teacher *s Eatings. 

(l) Brightness Ratings. ”We will define brightness for our 
purposes as rapidity and quality of mental functionings. 

A bright student is one who catches on to concepts quickly. 
Consequently a bright student will have more concepts at 
his command. Further, when concepts increase in complexity, 
only the brightest students will be able to master them. 

”A bright student will be able to cope simultaneously 
with a relatively large number of factors. He will 
perceive relationships easily, and, provided he has 
adequate knowledge, he will solve problems rapidly and 
adequately. He will be infrequently confused unless 
he has a marked tendency to attempt to cope with material 
of greater complexity than he is prepared for. 

’’Although it may be that brighter pupils are probably 
more verbal and better Informed than less bright ones, 
you are asked to try to disregard knowledgeability and 
verbalness in making your ratings. Try to keep in mind 
that verbalness may also be deceptive and that the glib 
student often merely chances upon the correct answer.” 
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(2) Lanfcuagye Aptitude (Language Aptitude Rating) . ”0n 

this scale, please give your estimate of the ability 
of each pupil to learn to understand and produce a 
foreign language in both the auditory and written 
inodes. Aptitude for the four language skills are 
to be mixed together in making ratings on this scale, 
in order to reduce the tediousness of assigning 
ratings on many more scales. If you should feel 
inclined, however, to assign ratings on four sepa- 
rate scales (aptitude for learning to listen, speak, 
read, or write), please use the blank columns on 
the right side of the rating sheets.” 

(c) Intelligence Measures (Otis IQ, SCAT Total) . When available, 

data from standard intelligence and aptitude tests were correlated 

with the other measures. Scores on the Otis Quick Scoring 7e st 

of Mental Ability or on the School and College Aptitude lest (SCJAl) 

were available. SCAT total scores were used. 

Measures of Foreign Language Achievement 
(a) Final Grade in French. 

Some teachers supplied final grades in French. These scores 
were two digit numbers ostensibly ranging from 1 to 100 but effec- 
tively ranging between 50 and 100. 

Standard Achievement Tests (MIA LISTEN^ READ. SHAK) 

The Modern Language Association Cooperative Classroom Tests 
in French, Lower Level Form A> Listening. Reading and Speak ing were 
administered to as many students in as many groups as possible. 

Results 

The measures listed above were inter- correlated in sub-groups- 
Since teachers' ratings cannot be assumed to be based on perfect 
consensus in interpreting the scales, the largest sub-group was 
a teacher. In most instances, the data were further broken do^m 
by class because of variations in the batteries or similar irregulari- 
ties. 

Tables 4 and 5 esiamples of correlation matrices obtained 
in this manner. Additional tables may be inspected in Appendix I) • 
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Since the data were collected over a rather long period of time^ 
there were losses in the numbers of cases and a computational 
program for unequal numbers of cases was used. The maximum number 
of cases for each variable is given in the tables, but the actual 
number of cases for the correlation in any cell is the smaller 
number for the pair of variables applicable to that cell. The 
means and standard deviations are for the maximum number of cases 

for eadi variable. 

Inspection of the tables permits the following generalizations. 
Firsts that teachers’ assessments of general ability and of inference 
making were positively related to foreign language achievement as 
measured both by teachers’ ratings and standard tests. Further, 
general ability measured by tests and Cloze measures seem to be 
related. This finding is in accord with many research findings 
on Cloze procedure. The exbent to which Cloze procedure is a 
good measure of inference awaits validation against a more refined 
measure, such as the Visual Inference Test promises to become. 

The magnitudes and patterns of correlation Indicate that it is 
possible that inference making contributed to foreign language 
achievement independently from the contribution of general ability. 
This suggestion requires verification based upon larger samples of 
data and statistical analysis using multiple correlation techniques. 

Certain reservations about these data are to be noted. First, 
it may be seen that some teachers did not distinguish between 
’’willingness to make inferences'^ and ’’frequency of correct 
inferences.” Data provided bv/ Visual Infere nce Test suggests the 
contrary . Second, teachers frequently seemed to have considered 
’’language aptitude” and "brightness* to be of a single piece. Final 
language grades seem to have been strongly influenced by assessments 
of students in respect to these dimensions or vice versa. On the 
other hand, teachers’ grades and teachers* assessments of pupils 
e^diibit respectable correlations with objective measures, where 
these are available. Thus, teacher judgments are certainly valid 
to some extent, and may be more valid in respect to some dimensions 
which can be judged only over long periods of time. 
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11, Effectiveness of the Experimental Treatment 

For a number of reasons direct comparisons between experimental 
and control groups proved to be inadmissible o School systems did not 
follow the same testing programs and there were considerable discre- 
pancies among available control data. Control groups for some 
experimental classes had not been identified. Close 
examination of classroom activities revealed diversities in the number 
of minutes of actual instruction, classroom procedures, and in the 
total range of curricular materials used. (Many of the discrepancies 
emerged from the examination of classroom protocols.) It is felt at 
present that these discrepancies are not likely to be averted unless 
large samples of classes are used. Large samples could not have been 
managed and would not have been appropriate to an exploratory study 
of the type described here. The essential value of the control data 
lay in the analysis reported in the first section of this chapter and 
in supplying adequate numbers of cases for the development of measure- 
ments. 

Some comparisons over fairly constant conditions did remain 
possible. MIA Cooperative Test Scores for Listenin g and Reading were 
available for two teachers of ninth grade pupils . Each teacher completed 
the second level of the aA M Curriculum with one group in May 1964, 
before the project was initiated, and with another group in May 19^5, 
at the end of the experimental treatment. Listening scores were avail- 
able for a similar comparison for one teacher of eighth- grade pupils 
completing the first level of the same curriculum. The means and 
standard deviations for these test scores together with available 
control data known to be highly correlated with foreign language 
achievement are shown in Table 6 . 

The table Implies that for Teacher “A” introduction of the 
inference method was correlated with a marked increase in foreign 
language achievement test scores. This increase occurred 
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concomitantly with the fact that the experimental group consisted of 
students whose intelligence level was similar and whose aptitude 
scores were statistically significantly higher than the students of 
the class that preceded the experiment. For Teacher ”B” there fyas 
an inconsequential loss in achievement test scores accompanied hy 
marked inferiority of the experimental group in respect to the 
control variables. Teacher ”C*s” class subjected to the experimental 
treatment was markedly inferior on the Listening Test to the class 
taught by this teacher prior to the experimental treatment. Control 
data on the same metric were not available for the two classes. By 
an admittedly less- than- rigorous adjustment of a mean raw score to 
a percentile, an indication was found that the experimental group may 
have been markedly inferior. In general, the comparisors imply that 
improvements in achievement occurred in the classes of one teacher 
and that decrements may have occurred concomitantly with decrements 
in the Equality” of the students. 

The findings remain equivocal as to whether the changes may be 
attributed to the inference method, to Hawthorne effects or to other 
unidentified antecedent conditions . It is presumed that no change 
other than the inference method was introduced during the e^cperimental 
period, but factors as recondite as changes in the personal lives of 
teachers can play a role. Final verification awaits a test of the 
hypothesis on a larger scale. 

For technical reasons of school administration. Teacher ”C” 
could not administer the M IA Listening Test in May 1965. In November 
1965 those students who should have been tested during the preceding 
spring were tested at their high school together with classmates from 
a large number of feeder programs. Analysis of variance comparing 
these students with all the other students revealed no significant 
differences. If students from the inference group had proved superior 
to their classmates in a school program after three months of additional 
training, the results might have implied that the inference method 
does facilitate subsequent foreign language study. 
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The mean of 20.00 for the MIA Reading Test for Teacher ”C‘s” 

1965 group was obtained from students’ scores at the November re-testing. 
Another group which participated in the November re-testing had a 
mean of 26.25 on the Reading Test in May and 29.03 in November, or 
a gain of 2.78 points due to the additional training (and experience 
with the test form) . If it may be assumed that the mean on the 
Reading Test for Teacher ”C‘s” 1965 group would have been about 16, 
or slightly lower (since Reading and Listening means are frequently 
close to each other, since scores on these tests are highly correlated, 
and since Teacher ”C*s” group seems to have been better in Listening 
■fc^^an Reading ), we might have expected a mean of about I9 in the November 
re- testing. The mean of 20 is thus very slightly higher than e:qpected. 
These rough and tentative extrapolations suggest possible later gains 
due to inference training or irregularities in the May testing for 
Teacher ”C*s” 1965 group. 

III. Evaluation of Lesson on Context Cues 

The materials that comprised the independent variable of the 
sub- study reported here were described in Chapter VII and taught at 
three class periods by Mrs. Nancy Magaud. These material.s comprised 
a series of lessons on the use of context cues. The purpose of the 
evaluation was to discover whether the lessons in question improved 
the competence with which students inferred meanings of unknown words 
from reading passages. 

The Instrument 

Two versions of the same form of instrument were prepared 
for this study to supply pre-test and post-test measure^ients . 

Each Instrument, which was itself comprised of a pre-test and 
a post-test, is reproduced in its entirety in Appendix e • 

The testing procedure first required pupils to supply the 
English equivalents of a list of 50 French expressions and words, 
the Vocabulary Test. The response sheets were then collected and 
a simple reading passage (chosen from ” Selection” the French 



version of the Reader’s Digest ) was presented, the Reading Test. 
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The 50 expressions of the Vocsihuier?/' Test were all included 
in the passage. In order to help students focus on the 
context supplied by the pas sage; a set of reading comprehension 
(Questions accompanied the passage^ the Questio ns on Reading. 

After the comprehension questions were answered, the Vocabulary 
Test was re-administered. Students were free to consult the 
Reading Passage in responding to the VocabulaYy..Te ^ on the 
second trial. This instrument was devised to measure how 
much vocabulary a student could acquire from a reading passage. 
The major purpose of the studey was to discover how much a 
student could learn to acquire from the lessons presented to 
them. 

Two experiments were conducted. In one experiment 
of the instrument was used as the pre-test and Form B was used 
as the post-test. 3 ja the second experiment the order of pre- 
test and post-test was reversed. Two different classes at 
Rockville Center served as the esqperimental groups in each 
experiment, receiving the lessons on context cues betw^ 
the pre-test and the post-test. Classes at Scarsdale .junior 
High School served as control groups. (Since these c.‘'::-.sses 
were considered to be in the ejqoerimental groups of the 
Inference Project, they were tau^t the context cue lessons 
after taking the post-test.) The two eisperiments were not 
perfect replications of each other because in one of them 
the post-test for the control group was administered without 
the first presentation of the Vocabulary Test . This error 
in the execution of the study provided the opportunity, however, 
for making some conjectures about the function of the test 
instrument as a didactic device. 

Scoring 

The scores on the Vocabulary Tests were used as the data 
for this study. Each item was scored for only one predetermined 
unit, although some items in the test lists contained additional 
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graimnatical and descriptive marker^ which were provided to 
delineate the meanings of the scored unit. Credit was given 
for English equivalents that were near enou^ to provide a 
reasonable reading of the text, even if designations of the 
grammatical text were incorrect . All scoring was double- checked 
for consistency against a scoring key which expanded slightly 
as scoring progressed. 

English equivalents were established with reference to the 
context of the reading passage. Since the objective of the 
study was to determine the role of contejrb in the acquisition 
of vocabulary, words with several possible English equivalents 
were given credit only if the equivalent was appropriate to the 
reading context. 

In view of the fact that a tendency to make inferences 
exclusively on the basis of cognates had been observed in the 
classroom, it seemed interesting to study the effect of the 
context cue lessons on possible wrong inferences. Since a 
student who is inferencing always has the option to mit a 
response and since an omission is appropriate behavior where 
cues are contradictory, it was felt that improvement in 
inferencing should be assessed both in terms of increments in 
correct responses a,nd decrements in incorrect responses. 

Analysis of the Data and Results 

Although the operationalization of the dependent variable 
in this experiment would suggest pre-and post-test comparisons 
of changes in difference scores (between two administrations 
of the same vocabulary tests), this measurement was not used 
in the main analysis for two reasons . First, difference scores 
compound error variance of two measurements. Second, although 
considerable attention was given to preparing Vocabulary Tests 
and Reading Fas sages of comparable difficulty, there was no 
assurance that the tests were equivalent. Later inspection 
of the data revealed that comparability had not been achieved. 
Since both the Reading Passage and the Vocabulary lest may 
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effect differences, it would ”be impossible to ascertain 
whether the instrument or the training accounted for any 
statistically significant effects that might be found. 

Given the limitations of organizing a study of this kind 
in school settings, the most appropriate statistical treatment 
for ascertaining the effects of the ’’context cue” lessons 
seemed to be analysis of covariance. In these analyses the 
scores on the second administration of the Vocabulaiy _?e sjb 
on the pre-test was used as the control variable^ and the 
scores on the second administration of the Vocabu3.axy Tost 
on the post-test was considered the ejjperimental variable. 

Table 7 shows the analyses of covariance for right 
responses and for wrong responses, pre-test means, post- test 
means, and adjusted post-test means for the experimental and 
control classes in which Form A of the instrument was used as 
the pre-test. These were the classes in which the procedure 
was followed according to plan and all the vocabulary tests 
were administered. 

The results of this first experiment indicate that the ex- 
perimental group was initially the superior group both in 
respect to having more correct responses and fewer incorrect 
responses. After the treatment the difference between the two 
groups was even more marked in respect to right responses. In 
respect to rii^ts, the post-test was easier for the experimental 
group and harder for the control group . The co-variance 
adjustment magnified the difference. In respect to wrongs, 
however, the analysis of covariance showed no statistical 
significance and provided an adjustment between the groups 
that compensated for the original superiority of the experimental 
group. It would imply that the treatment did not effect 
incorrect responses. 

Table 8 provides for the second experiment the same data 
Table 7 provided for the first experiment. This was the 
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table 7 

Analyses of Covariance for First "Context Cues” Experiment 



A. Ri^t Responses 


Source 


df 


MS 


p 


Among means 


2 






Within groups 


58 




8.2l^8 P < .01 



Control Experimental 

Group Group 



Pretest (control variable) mean 


l^l•. 8 l^ 


20 . 4 i 


Posttest (experimental variable) mean 


8.05 


52.41 


Adjusted posttest mean 


5.84 


28.97 



B. Wrong Responses 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Among means 


2 


55.66 




Within groups 


58 


45.96 


CD 






Control 


Experimental 






Group 


Group 


Pretest (control variable) mean 




22.26 


14.56 


Posttest (experimental variable) 


mean 


19-57 


15.09 


Adjusted posttest mean 




17.11 


15.05 
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TABLE 8 

Analyses of Covar 5 .ance for Second "Context Cues” E:cperiment 
A. Right Respond. :s 



Source 


df 


MS 


P 


Among means 


2 


495.88 




Within groups 


38 


15.21 


52.60 p < .01 






Control 

Group 


Experimental 

Group 


Pretest (control variable) mean 




l 4 .l 4 


1^,65 


Posttest (esqperimental variable) 


mean 


15.90 


25.25 


Adjusted posttest mean 




16.09 


25.06 



B. Wrong Resp o nses 



Source 


df 


m 


F 


Among means 


2 


582.50 




Within groups 


58 


56.25 


6.80 p < .05 






Control 


Eirperimental 






Group 


Group 


Pretest (control variable) mean 




22.55 


25.00 


Posttest (e 3 q)erimental variable) 


mean 


12.71 


19.60 


Adjusted posttest mean 




13.15 


19 . 5 ‘^ 



i 

I 
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escperiment in which Form B of the instrument was the pre-test, 

Form A was the post-test, and in which the Vocabula ry Test was 
omitted prior to the Reading Passage on the ]^ost-test. 

The data for the second experiment reveal s/the e^cperimental 

and control groups were rather closely matched on the pre-test 

that 

measure of ri^t responses and/ the es^erimental group was sli^tly 
inferior (having a higher mean) on the pre-test measure of 
wrong responses. The e:cperimental treatment seems to have 
yielded a statistically significant improvement in Vocabula^ 

Test scores. Data to be described below, however, indicate 
that the improvement cannot be attributed to the acq.uisition 
of correct meanings from context. On the other hand, the 
desired decrement in wrong responses occurred in the control 
group . Since this latter effect was not noted in the previous 
experiment, it is reasonable to attribute it to the variation 
in the testing procedure. It is as though presentation of 
the Vocabulary Test prior to the reading passage enhances the 
undesirable tendency for students to focus entirely upon 
cognate relations and makes adjustment to context all the 
more difficult. In the control group, where the initial 
Vocabulary Test on the post-test was omitted there were fewer 
wrong responses, despite the fact that this group was less 
adept at extricating correct meanings. This finding, if 
replicable, is of considerable significance for teaching and 
re-emphasizes the importance of context for inferencing and 
training to re-adjust early inferences. 

Thus far in the analysis, an assumption was made to the 
effect that gains in the experimental group were attributable 
to improvement in the ability to make use of context cues. 

Despite the shortcomings discussed above, examination of 
differences in scores on the Vocabulary Tests between first 
and second administrations should provide corroboration for 
this assumption and provide also improved insight into the 





effect of context cues on inferred meanings. Table 9 shows 
means and standard deviations for rights, wrongs, and omitted 
responses for all administrations of the Vocabulary Tests. 

Examination of Table 9 reveals first that Vocabular y Test 
A was generally easier than Vocabulary Test B, Gains in 
rights after reading the passage of Vocabulary Test A were 
negligible. Sometimes there were losses. 

It is to be noted that in the second e}?periment, where 
Vocabulary Test A functioned as a post-test, there was no 
change in the means on the Vocabulai^y Tests before and after 
the reading passage. The significant result of the experiment 
can no longer be attributed to the fact that the treatment 
inproved student ability to use context cues. The significant 
difference may still be interpreted as improvement due to an 
ability to make inferences (from cognates however, and not from 
conteicbs), provided that no violations of the assumptions of 
covariance are also implied. 

Vocabulary Test A esdaibits freq.uent instances of decreases 
in wrong responses with accompanying increases in omitted 
responses. It is as though the passage supplied only a few con- 
text cues which pointed to errors in original inferences from 
cognates, but which failed to suggest new meanings. It was a 
poor passage for testing the hypothesis in question. 

Vocabulary Test B , while apparently more difficult than 
Test A> reveals in all groups increases in ri^t responses 
after the passage was read. The gain was most marked in the 
class where it was used as a post-test after the context cues 
lesson. This is clear corroboration of the findings by 
means of analysis of covariance. Wrong responses decreased 
also after reading the passage in Vocabulary Test B accompanied 
partially by an increase in omitted responses, but also by in- 
creases in right responses . 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Vocabulary Test 
Scores in "Context Cues” Experiments 
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EXPERIMENT I 





Class 


W - Experimental - N= 


=22 


Experimental - N =22 




Form 


A as 


,p 2 :etest 




Form B 


as Posttest 






1 st Administr. 


2 nd Admlnistr. 


1 st Administr. 


! 2 nd Administr • 




M 


S. D. 




S • 13 • 


M 


S. D. 


M 


S. 


Rights 


22.18 


3.89 


20.41 


7.07 


14.91 


3.98 


32.41 


6.51 


Wrongs 


22.55 


5.26 


14.36 


6.42 


27.86 


6.24 


12.41 


4 e 08 


Omits 


4.82 


5.66 


12.95 


8.59 


7.23 


6.39 


5.14 


5.10 




Class 


X - Control - N =19 




Control - 


N =22 






Form 


A as 


Pretest 


Form B 


as Posttest 






1 st Adurlnistr. 


2 nd Administr. 


1 st Administr. 


2 nd Administr. 




M 


S. D. 


M 


S. D. 


M 


S. D. 


M 


S. J). 


Eights 


13.68 


2.70 


14.84 


3.93 


6.79 


2.29 


8.05 


3.06 


Wrongs 


25.68 


7.57 


20.37 


8.19 


27.X6 


10.85 


18.84 


10.13 


Omits 


10.63 


5.29 


14.79 


9.28 


16.05 


11.67 

1 


23.11 

r 


10.99 



EXPERIMENT II 





Class 


Y - Experimental - 


N =20 


Experimental 


- N :=:?.0 




Form 


A as 


Posttest 




Form B as Pretest 


1 st Administr. 


1 2 nd Administr. 


1 st Administr. 


2 nd Administr. 


M 


S • D • 


M 


S. D, 


M S. D. 


M 


S. D. 


H.lghts 


23.25 


2.88 


23.25 


4,4o 


11.45 3.22 


14.65 


3.29 


Wrongs 


22.45 


3.56 


19.80 


4.42 


26.30 6.10 


25.00 


6.35 


Omits 


4.30 


3.57 


6.95 


4.88 


12.25 6.89 


10.35 


6.90 




Class 


Z - Control - N=J 


a 


Control - 


N=a 






Form 


A as 


Pcsttest 




Form B as Pretest 




1 st Administr. 


2 nd Administr. 


1 st Administr. 


2 nd Administr. 




M 


S. D. 


M 


S. D. 


M^ S. D. 


M 


S. D. 


Rights 


Missing 


15.90 


5.90 


9.14 4.04 


I4.l4 


4.68 


Wrongs 




fr 


11.57 


9.54 


30.38 8.84 


22.33 


9.83 


Omits 




tf 


22.52 


11.66 


8.10 8.73 


13.52 


11.81 



I o 
ERIC 



^Includes case not responding to test. 

First administration of V ocabul^y Test, omitted. 
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It is reasonable to assume that Vocabula ry Test A contained 
more cognates than Vocabulary Test _B since scores vere initially 
markedly hi^er (and since the glossaries of the curriculum 
had been checked for the items on the list) • With such items, 
context cues seem to have been of little use to students. On 
the other hand, when the words on the ■fcest were e<iuivalent 
to blanks, students made good use of cor text. This interpre- 
tation must be made with reservations since the cue values of 
the passage and their comprehensibility to students were not 
studied, and since there is the possibility that only a limited 
number of words in a passage can be inferred and that these 
were merely inferred through cognates in Vocabulary Test. A*. 
Nevertheless, the results are in accord with the general 
observation of this study that cognates as a sole source for 
inferencing seem to have a salience for students that may 
interfere with their ability to use additional cues and to 

Corroborate their inferences. 

The data in Table 9 also in^ly adjustment to additional 
information. The number of omitted responses did not auto- 
matically decrease with additional infection when the 
information was complex. The study of/Visual Inference .Tegfc 
revealed that under different circumstances, students would 
guess more recklessly. It would seem that students are able 
and willing to search contexts to make inferences and to adjust 
to new information, but that they do this best under cearbain 
circumstances and/or after proper guidance. 

The general conclusion to be gained from the entire evaluation 
described here is that while inferencing is related to general ability, 
its relation to foreign language achievement may be enhanced by train- 
ing. The conclusion is advanced tentativeljj since the evaluation 
was merely a pilot study and not a rigorously controlled experiment. 




Chapter xi 



SUMMABY AKD EROSEECTS 

This report concludes with an attenpt to assess the degree to 
which the Project achieved its objectives and with considerations of 
guidelines for further development of the theme of the Project. 

The ultimate goal of the work on inferencing reported here is 
the test of the h 3 rpothesis that inferencing enhances foreign language 
achievement. A number of intermediate aims, however, became the 
objectives of the exploration reported here. These were: 

(a) The development of the inference method; 

(b) The development of techniques for communicating 
the method to students; 

(c) The development of materials for preparing 
students to make inferences in French; 

(d) The development of measurements for determining 
what occurs in the classroom by way of imparting 
inference procedures to students; and 

(e) The development of measurements of inference behavior. 

The specification of inference behavior as an “educational 

fiction,” that is to say, a complex of psychological processes organized 
into a problem solving strategy, was successful. Some of the difficul- 
ties in interpreting the strategy have been identified and procedures 
for overcoming them were devised. It is not an overstatement to say 
that the Project has completed the preparation of an adequate descrip- 
tion of inferencing that can be communicated to foreign language 
teachers so that they can attempt to develop it and recognize it when 
it occurs in students. While it may have seemed that the Project 
was prepared to do this at the outset, it must be admitted that the 
encounter with teachers revealed the falsity of this assumption and 
contributed very sub sbant3 ally bo the further r-eflneiaent and clarifica- 
tion of the process. 
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The project has made considerable progress in working out 
procedures and techniq,ues for developing inferencing in students, but 
this objective may be said to have been only partially achieved. This 
exploratory project conceived of the teacher as the medium for imparting 
inference beliavior to students. This attack proved to be well-advised, 
since the contribution of teachers was substantial, and since the ulti- 
mate test of any educational innovation is its effectiveness in school 
settings despite the vicissitudes of these settings. 

Yet it is not known whether an approach by means of programmed 
instruction or other non-teacher mediated technig.ues mi^t not have 
been more effective. Nor is it known whether the wortehop training 
of teachers accomplished more than a broadening of the intellectual 
horizons of a group of vigorous teachers who would have grown as 
much, or more (perhaps in other directions) had they not encountered 
the Inference Project. The workshops focused attention on inferencing 
and imparted Imowledge about the concept. But to what extent did 
these sessions alter the com'petence of teachers as ti*ainers of inference 
behavior? It is known that some progress was made, but it is not known 
how much, nor were any indications gathered about how much progress 
is possible. 

The technique suggested in Chapter V of providing teachers with 
protocols of their own classroom procedures, accompanied perhaps by 
models of desired procedures, and using a vocabulary specifically 
developed for analyzing classroom behavior (the taxonomy of Chapter VI) 
seemed promising. The complete development of this technique, it 
would seem, really warrants an entire project, larger than the 
Inference Project. Thus, while the try-out of the procedure was less 
than systematic in the present project, it seems that substantial 
progress was made toward preparing a procedure that could be used in 
later stagings of the Inference Method. It is proper to recommend, 
however, that considerable additional research and development be 
completed on this proposed approach to the behavior of teachers in the 
classroom before attempting to use it in another project. 
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Tlie progress in developing materials for preparing students 
to make inferences in French was adequate to call the present 
a staging of the inference method. At the conclusion of the Inf erence/ 
all who were involved in it were struck hy the immense possibilities 
for doing more. The dissemination in compact and usable form of those 
materials that were developed remains a responsibility of the investi- 
gators • 

The development of measurements of what occurs in the classroom 
during the implementation of a project was tied in with the procedure 
of implementing the innovation^ that is^ the taxonomy of teacher 
behavior in the foreign language classroom. This procedure for 
observing behavior is yet to be tested for its reliability and i«s 
power to discriminate changes resulting from the training of teachers. 
Further, e:jperiences with it on the present Project proved it to be 

in want of considerable streamlining. 

The rudimentary form of the Visual Infer ence Te_st was useful in 

extending the understanding of the inference process achieved by the 
Project. It seems, moreover, that this test warrants fuirbher develop- 
ment. perhaps the test can be used in its present form for testing 
hypotheses about changes in inference behavior due to training. Its 
general usefulness, as a measure of various aspects of inference 
behavior and its correlates, however, would be restricted without 
further research. 

The present project partially tested the hypothesis that 
inferencing would enhance foreign language achievement. The evaluation 
improved the analysis and understanding of the inference process. 

The results generally pointed to a confirmation of the hypothesis that 
inferencing does enhance foreign language achievements but the rival 
hypothesis have by no means been obviated. The confirmation is adequate, 
however, to justify the further developments outlined in this chapter. 

An eventual staging of the Inference Method with a more rigorous 
evaluation of its effectiveness also seems warranted. 
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APIEHDIX A 



OT - MFiiRaUJCiJ MOV^S 

1. I'lXTOni! OF FB3NCH AUD iMGLISH 

2 . jJLIUlTiiTIvJi'I JiY " ■JiiSl'MG'' 

3* jJ}jl01’ioa.'X'10i.^ oF PliHASiliS 



1. ’TIXimB OF FRB^rCH A^TD FWGIISH 



a) 0,1. j.’Tow if I ask you this question, comment trouves-fcu, 
comment troupes- cu le li*^re ? Comment trou-^es-tu le li^re ? 
How did you answer thjit : comment trou'^es-uu le li^^re ? 

II me pldit 'beaucoup. 

D) Mais ou peuc-on rencQnorer des jeunes filles 

alors 

Teiy nice, ^ais on peuc-Qn lencPntrer des' jeunes filles 
alors, ... now you know cJoe answer. Mais ou peut-on ren- 
cQntrer des jeunes filles alors ? .... ind of c'^ise, 
rencontre r means to encounter, to meet, now fxlice is 
asKing the following question, uu im franqais,' on un 
frangais rencon cre-c-il ses amis ? Ou"un frangais lenccn- 
tre-t-il ses amis ? Vrhat did I want to know then ? Oh un 
frangais lencontre-t-il ses amis ? Sonia ? 

c) vOus avez le journal. 

ih as le journal, 

ijonnez-^moi le contraire de ” cu as le journal”; gi’^^’e me 
the opposite of ”ta as le journal”, kimi ? 

V ous ■ ave z e * . 

V^s avez le' journal. NOw, if I speak, if I, the second 
sentence I say': a'^ez, what am T g a ying then . Dehorah ? 

I ha^e 



A-2 



2 . BY 



^VL± peuu me doamer 1* article defini masculin^ singalier, 
le'^ez la main et donnez-xtioi une phrase complete; I’ariiicle 
defini masculin singulier, 
le li*^re 

le li'^re, c’est ga; alors, masculia plnriel 
J'^nnez-m'^i las li'^res 
iTeminin siagulier 

Donnez-mci la chaise. 

Tr^s hien et feminin pluriel ? 

iJonnez-moi les chaises. 

h^'^nnez-m'^i ■ les chaises. Bon. Ce s’ont les articles definis, 
BOn. Alors, 1* article indefmi, masculia singulier, luiademoi- 
se lie ? 

honnez-moi un gargOn 

ajOnnaz-moi un gargon ? iJon : c»estun gargon. Tres hien. 
Masculia pluriel. 

C*est des gargons. 

Ce sont des gargons, pluriel. 

Ce sOnt des gargons. 

Oui, ef c’est juel -^erbe ? Ce sOnt ? Ca *^ient de quel '^erbe ? 
A'^oir, aller, e tre ? 

Mtie. Coatinuez le ’^'erbe etre a la forme affirmative. 

Je suis, tu es, elle est, il es t, nOus sommes, 

■'^ous etes, ils sonw, elles sent. 

Tr^s bien. Somme s~nouS uae classe ? 

Oui, nous sommes une classe 
levez la main, 

Oui, nous sommes ime classe, 

Oui, nous sommes une classe, Tres bien. AllQns-y. C^tinuez. 
Alors, feminin singulier, pour 1’ article indefiai. Oui ? 

Ou est la chaise ? 

Bon, tres bien et feminin pluriel ? 
uh est des cnaises ? 

Oh sont des chaises. Iluriel. Btre encore. AlOrs 1’ article 
partitive, VOici un example du partitive. Eegardez le 
tableau! . 



PERASiDS 



Jean -Luc a tout de suite cnouve un. taxi pour 
nous mefier a m'^n h^tei. M^i, je -oulais piendie 
le metro pour *^oir comment c’etait. Mais 
Jean-Iuc^a dit que ce n*etait pas une tres 
bonne idee parce qu’on ne "^^oyait rien dans le 
me tro • 

Bon, ><iui esf ce Jean -Luc, B'^se tte ? 

Jean-Luc est le frere' de Jenise* 
i-/enise esc une amie, n*esu-ce pas. Bon. Pour 4 _uOi esu-ce 
que Jean-Luc a dit qua ce n’etaic pas une bonne idee de 
prendre le metro ? Stephana ? 

Parce que on ne -^Oyait rien dans le metro, 
v/n ne ycic rien dans le metro. Vous^tes alles dans le 
metro a i'Jew-lork ii’esu-ce pas, il fait noir, on ne v*^it 
rien. Alors, il “^aut mieux prendre un caxi, ou prendre 
un au tobus . 

Monsieur, *^oulez-f^'\is continuer s*il ■"ous plait ? 

b) Nous p'^yons commencer la lecture. Voulez-vOus liie s»il 
'^ous plait le premier paragraphs et parler assez haut. 

Premiere joumee a Paris. Paris... le 26 a’^ril. 
... je •'^iens de passer deux jOurs formidables 
a Paris. Il me faut repartir demain matin. C’esc 
bien dommage, Bien sur, je n*di pas tout 
il faudrait des mois et des mois p<^ur touo 
■"oir et •'’’isiter tout ce qui esc interessant; 
il faut que je m* arrange pour y re^^enir bien- 
tot.Mais j’ai au mojLns la satisfaction de pOu- 
voir dire que je suis alle h, laris que j*a*^ais 
envie de connaitie depuis des a nees. 

Ben. liiS t-ce que c*est la premieie fois que la jeune fills 
■"a a Paris ? Bose u ^e ? 

''-^i, c’etait la premiere feis que la jeune 
fille allait. 

C’est la premiere fois qu^elle va a Paris. C^mb i en de 
j curs es>--c e qu^e lie a pa3seg_ a_|j.rig ? Cheriy ? 

xilla a passe deux jours a Paris, 
v^uand va-t-elle repartir ? 

mile repartir demain matin. 




^ 3 . eliciuatiari cf text piirasv3s) 



■fa) (cQn filmed) 

i)su~ce qu^elle est o^cence de parGir Ou est~ce QU*elle 
•^oudrait Tester plus inagtemps . *Otepliaiiie ? 

313e -^oi^drait star “plus I'^ng temps. 

Oui. Pourquoi, comment“savez-voas qu’elle ^^cudrait raster 
plus lOngtemps, quel mot •^ous donne l^idee qu*elle •^cu - 
draiG lester ulus Inn gt em-ps ? Pierre ? 

I arce^qu’elle n’a pas GCut •»ni. 
illle n’a pas touG vu, puis elle die : il fauc que je 
lepirte demain, e’esG 

C’e^flDien dommage. 

C’e^t 'bien douimage. Alors, esG~ce qu’il faudrait plus 
de deux jours a Paris pour *^oir ecus les monuments 
Jaistoriques et toutes les choses inteiessan tes, Gerard ? 







1. inauction - ”discoyeiy” 

2. 13^ •visual cues, gescure, pic cure, etc.. 

3. By word analysis cues 

4. By types of definition 

5. By context cues. 



1* Ii^TiJUCTlON OR *^jJlSCOV.u;Rl » 

a) l^ow, I would like you to do a listening exercise.. I am 
going tn read to you a lot of examples of the word ’’the" 
expressed in French.. You are going to tell me the different 
ways the ’’the’’ is expressed in French, I would tell you 
now there are four different words in French when we have 
only one word in English. 
i)o you knov7 the technical name of "the" ? 

^xrticle 

/i»hat kind of an ar»#icle ? It*s a definite article because 
it points our. sonie thing -^eiy specific... 

Alors ecoutez ; 

Ou est la li'^re ? 

Ou est le li-^re ? 

Non, non, ne repetez pas, ecoutez. 

Ou est le li-^re ? Ou est la table ? O^i est !♦ orange ? Ou 
sont les li'^res ? Qu sont les tables ? Ou sont las oranges ? 
Je te garde le li-^re; je te garde le journal: je te garde 
le papier, lu -^eux le pain ? 'xU reux le beurre ? lu -^eux 
le dessert ? au ’'^eux le riz ? Ou est la table ? Ou est 
la bibliotheque ? Oli est la fenetre ? Voila la jetine fille. 
■Voila la bibliothfeque. Voila la saucisse. Ou est I’orange ’ 
Ou est I’eau ? Oh est I’ami de Tlobert ? voila I’orange. 

Voila I’amie de ma soeur. voila I'eau. Ou sont les livres ? 
Ou sont les catiiers V Ou sont les tables ? Oh sont les 
romans ? Ou sont les oranges ? uu sont les amis de Eobert ? 
Je n’uixDB pas les oranges. Je n*aime pas les amis de ma 
soeur. 

I am going to repeat one short word for you which could, 
if you’re listening carefully, you should be able to get 
just the information what you need from these examples... 



(1. Inauc&icm or ”aisco^er;>” a) 



Oh est le ll^re ? Ou est la ta"ble ? Oh es\i 1’ orange ? Ou 
sent les li"-res ? Ou sont les tallies ? Ou sent les oranges 
wheie is the w<^rd expressing the £|nglish ”the” ? 

Ha-^e you heard ? Se-'^eral of you ha*^e the hands up... 

•;ell, la ou le 

All righc, when did you hear la ? I am going to write it 
on i/he hoard. 

La • . • 

You heard la in what kind of word ? 

Les no 

When did you hear la ? Gi’^e me an example of when you 
heard la 

La jeune f ille , 

La jeune fille, huu you did not hear me say that. Ihaf's 
correct, hue when did you hear me say la ? 

Let me repeat it then. Ou est le li-^re ? Ou est la table ? 
Oh est 1* orange ? 

La table, i^ow what others words did you hear that express 
tne ide a or ” the ” . J od^- ? 

Les ana le 

Aia*”"e you he am le ? v»ith what word did you hear le ? 
le • • le 

Le li-^re. Ou est le li-^re ? Is not that wnau you heard ? 
Ou est le li-^re ? Ou est l»orange ? Oh sont les li-^^ras ? 
Oh sont les tah3es ? C-u est le li-re ? Ou est la table ? 
mat others ways did you hear expressing ”the" ? 

Xi3 S 

You heard ”les”. I would tell you that «les" is spelled 
this way.. vUth what word did you hear "les” ? 

Les orahges 

las oranges, o^id you hear "les" with any other word ? 
les tableaux. 

Listen again. Ou eat la li-^^re ? Oh est la table ? Ou est 
1» orange ? Ou sont les Iv^res ? Od sont les tables ? Od 

sont les oranges ? 

xes li'^res, las oranges, 
v/hen did you hear "les" Cnrdy ? 

Od sont les litres 
7/here else did you hear "las" ? 

Les romans. 

Y'^u couldn’t hear les remans. I will repeat it for you. 

Od est le li^^re, od as t la table, od est 1’ orange, od 
sont les li^’’ies, ou sont las tables, ou smt les oranges. 

Les tables . ^ 

Les tables, i^iow, tnere is another way of expressing "the" 

that you ha‘”‘en’o noticed yet, na'^'id ? 

I’ orange, 
mat did y^u hear ? 

I ’o 

I ’orange, Lid you..,. 1’ orange, ou est l’<^range. How many 
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( 1 , Induction or ”disco-»^eiy” a) 



ways do you see of expressing the idea of "the”, how 
many different ways ? 

Four. 

F'^ur. The four ways are ?Raise your hands and tell me. 
^'liat are the four ways ? 

Le, les, la, 1 

You ha'^^a to spell it, you can’t pronotince it, 

1 apostrophe. 

L apostrophe. O.Ii. 



D) jSst-G 0 que “"cus pou'^ez me dire quelque chose, est~ce que 
■^oixs enuendez une difference dans la prononciation, d’ahord 
a'^jc la phrase, la premiere phrase : nous preferons '^±^xe 
en Jiretagne, ■^’■ous prefers z ■»^i‘^re en Breta^e, mes parents 
preferent •^^i'^re en Bretagne, je preffere ^j-^re en Bretagne, 
tu preferes ''’’if^re en Bretagne, ma grand’mere prefere 
•^i-^re en Bretagne. 

Est-ce qu’il y a une difference quelque part dans la 
prononciation ? Joriy ? 

ii-^’-eo nous et '"’ous il y a accent aigu. 

Ou, ou se trou*^e ce t accen t aigu ? 

Sur. . 

Oui, je comprenas oe que -^ous •^oulez; mais nous nous 
occupons. nous nous occupons seulement en ce moment arec 
la darniire -^oyelle ”e” de^^ant la consonne, eu puis e-r. 
Alors continues main tenant. 



c) - (student malres false analog here) 

Oh heau j^ur *^ous serez a 1 ’ epics rie, I’dpicerie, oui ? 
&370CS xy • 

Groce ly. O.L, I’epicerie. Can anyone gi*^e me the name of 
anotiiar ... I’epicerie ? 

psitiissori© • 

Patisserie. Bien. On fait des gateaux chez le patissier 
hein ? hIots, I’epicerie, la patisserie, hien , 

Le magasin. 

Le magasin, Lien; ga c’est le terms general. Oui ? 
Marche 

Le marehe aussi, on achate des choses la* Oui ? 

Le Boulanger. 

Le h'^ulanger. Que fait le Boulanger ? 

The Bread, no 

II fait 




du 



II iait 

II fait du pain 



(1. Indue ci‘^n or ♦’disco'^'eiy” c) 



Pain, 0,r. Le ‘bnulanger fait du pain; son magasin s*api)elle 
la 'bouleingerie . Le magasin s’appelle la “b^ulange rie , il 
s^appelle le ‘bnulanger . iilors ec'^iez : il s’appelle le 
bnulanger, il a une ‘br'ulangerie . Commenu s’appelle un 
iiomme q^ui tienc une epioerie ? Oui ? 

L’epicereur, 

La bf'ulangerie, le bi^ulanger. L’ epioerie, 

• • • 

I’ ep icier, I’epicier, 
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2. By VI Su ;A. CUjiiS, 

a) (showing piouure to class, poinoing out) 

hl'^TS , Picrr© pr<^pos© h. lismaxd d*all©r fu.ir© nn© 
proihenad© en voi cure , Voici les voitiures, l©s yoitJures, 
et les gens qui font ‘un© promenade en ’"•oiture. 

b) (v/ich gesture of hitting someone in the class) 

... v^u*est-ce qua c»esu , fai:re mal a_pu ^^lm " 

Par example, je frappe iid€t 2 i, je lui fais mal. 

’I'o hurt someone, oui, je lui fais mal. 



c) (with picture, plus definition) 

... La choc?e qui est la plus important© de 1» architecture 
romaine , c*est I’arc arr ond i , n’est-ce pas ? L’arc arrondi 
comme ceci. Vous c'^mprenez ? (shows picture) 

... Les colonnes, il y a des colojones mais les colnnnes 
ne sont pas dega/^ees du mur. voici le mur, et voila la 
coioime , tout a fait sur le mur, ■"'^us comprenez . 

d) Maincenanu, si '”’Ous “^oulez hien (inaudille) passer '^os 
papiers, nous all'^ns disoucer un peu. (noise, rustling 
of papers). Baas quelle region de la Prance ^se troure 
Marie “Helene quand elle ecrit ceui*© lettre a s'^n pere 

e b a sa mere ? ^ ^ . 

Umm, elle se troure en Hormandie. 

. Bn Normandie , oui. Bo quelle est la ■”’ille en Normandie, 
de quelle *"ille etait-elle ? x^onsieur Charles . 

Charles : elle est (inaudible) dans Rouen. 

. De Rouen, *^t --^ule z--^ous regard© r la carte, n»est-ce 
pas. au tableau, et nous montrer ou se troure cette 
-ilie oh est Rouen ? Vous savez, Le Ha-re se crou-e 
(inamible), n»esb-ce pas. Voici Le Havre et -oioi 
I'aris e o — oici Rouen. u*es u au mi“Chjmin. • • m.u© — eut 
dire mi-onemin, aemi-cnemin, mi“Cj;iamin? 

.(Inaudible) 

Cui, c* 3 st entre Paris et le Ha-re. Vous passes a 
Rouen quand v'^us a— az "ui Te Ha— re et — ous pourez aller 
a Paris, Comment s Rappel le la jeime fille qui ecrit ? 

' . Vile s’ app© lie i lar ie -He 1 one . 
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(2. *by -visual cues, gesture, picture etc,.) 



e) Je regie cce que je n’ai pas un exemple du chateau-f^rt, 
mais je ^’•ais le dessiner, Le cnai/Sau-f^rc apparcienc au^ 
M'^yen-/*ge . iiaoyen-iige, qu*est~ce que c*est que le iH'^yen-Age 
MHde me , aac ien , moyen . . 

en , midale -age s 

:iiddle-;.g3s, "b^n tres ‘bien, Au M^yen-^e, •^'"us a-^iez la 
Fe^dalite, fe^dalite, 'le systeme de la fe<^dalite, fe-^dal - 
ite, n*est-ce pas et •"'ms a"iez ce qu^'^n appelle leo 
cha teaux-f^rts • Tes chateaux a ce 111^1)16111; ecaienc c^nstruits 
P'^ur la defense. Al^rs "''us a"iez das gr'^s rrrurs, n’est-ca 
pas, des murs epais qui ent'^uraient le palais, ^le chateau, 
et la c<^ur, la o'^ur d*h^nneur. Auteur de ce chateau, il 
y a-^ait ae I’eau, il y a"ait un ponu-le'f^is, un pont~le-»^is, 
qui pirtaic du chaleau ec allaic jusqu’a la c'^ur, qu*^n 
le"ait,' n’ast-ce pas, p'^ur la prncjcti^n; eu quand on le 
descendait, c^etait paroe que les gens "oulaient soroir 
du chateau dans la C'^ur, Bon. Sur ces uxurs qui etaient 



tres tres epais on s^arrangeait p*^ur la defense, urainai— 
remen t il y a""aiu des creneaux. 

C'^mprenez-v''us les creneaux ? 



Voici lee creneaux. 



Oui. 



ijt aerriere ces creneaujt, u.xo-xxcxo, 

qui tiraient de la fleche, fleche. Voici une fl^che; et 



derriere ces cr&eaux, "ous a"iez les archers, archers, 



aussl, vr'us a"iez des petics, des t'mtes petites, des 



trous 



holes, dans les murs qui euaient tres 



tres 



pe ti ts 

epais, od on en'^o^ait sur I’enaemi I’huile, c'^mprenez- 
'n-ous I’huile ? LUiuile : oil. xxlors "^us "oyez sur las 
murs des petits trous od on pou-^-aic en-^o^ar I’huile. Bon 
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3 . BY V70B i).. _ -Ai^ALY 3 Ig_ CUj:i 

O') ^ Eenbrcns les cheroJaer. 

Bon, Si ■^^us mecLez, si mectez la monnaie d’xm dollar 

dans yotre pocne, o-ai, alors, fiUelquef'^is '"'^us perdez la 
m'^nnaie, *^^us c'^inprenez ? Vous n’avez la, ■"'^us n'a'^ez pas 
de mojmaie dans la p'^che, alors, ■'’■'^us, si, aprss §a ^<^113 
meccisz la main dans la poche et •’’•'^us ^^yez gu’il n*y a pas 
de m<^nnaie , «^n dit la p'^ohe est. *"ide, Vous c'^mprenez ? ile ? 
Quand la p'^che esG vide c’est gu^il n*y a pas de ra^nnaie, 
pas d’ argent, pas de m'^uclioir, pas de clefs j c^mpre- 

nez la moo clefs ? V'oyez, das clefs. Al^rs, g,uand la poche 
esu vide, il lauo m^exouser parce pue je n*ai pas de 
poQxie dans ma jupe, mais imagine z-’^ous ga si *"oug p^u-^-ez; 
"vOus GOiiiprenez ; imat^inez-vous §a ? Imaginez ? oui, iilors, 
imagine z--»"ous ga, si -^^ua pou*^ez. .*lors, c»esb ma pocne, 
hon, Aloj*s, je mecs la main dedans, je uie bs la main dans 
la p'^che, Oui. /lors, je sors la main de Ira poche, mais 
3 »il n’y a pas de clefs, pas de stylo, pas d’argent, pas 
de m^nnaie, al'^rs je dis ; apres ga : la p'^che est -^ide. 
vous eojjipjBnez ? La poche est vide, /Dst-ce qu^il y a un 
mot an anglais g.ui esc aasez prc^s de ee mot -^^ide ? 

• • • 

Si ■^'"us y pansez m peu. Oui ? 

Void 

Oui. C’esb hon. C’asb tres hien, tr^s hien. 

h) Bon, alors; il faut y,ue je m* arrange p'^ur y ravenir. 
nue ■'^eub aire ca ”ra” ; re’^enir. Venir, . 

• « • 

venir, revenir. 

Gome hack* 

Bon, Il faut qu3 je m* arrange, il faut gue je me detrouille 
pour y re^^enir hient^t. Ca "’■a ? 

c) le paj^s rasgua esu una region de monuagnes, mais c’esb 
aussi ima region mari tima . Vous c^mprenez ”mariuime” ? 
i'J'on ? Aus b-oe gu’il y a un, moo gue vous Qonnaissez dans 
ce uiOt **mari bime” V 







/ f 

( 3* By w<^rd analysis cues) 



d) xiixamples cf guesses s'Gricoly on word cues. 

right. Vvhar is ”a-^oix peur” ? I Joao^ it is a re-^-iew 
hut I lil^e . . ies ? 

1''^ he afraid of, 

la nuit. Bile a peur de la nuit. Sa-^ez~*"Cus^, what 
^erh d'^es that come from ? 

TO sa~^^e 

Sa'^oip, v'/hac does that mean ? 

T'o knoy/. is ■ 

T'o icnow : sa'^^oir, to ioiow. 3.1 . ,'dixt/anc chjr idiom that 
you ha-^e dom a licule farther as ”a*f^oir peur de” Cathy V 

• • • 

Pardon me . 

... a'^oir raison 

v^e ha""e ’’a'^'^oir raison”, ”a'’’’'^ir peur”. Could someone 
continue this list ? 

n”’’’Oir de rais on. 



e) A cause de leur negligence , leur autorite s’est 

affaihlie, 

E-on. Traduisez la phrase. 

Because of uheir negligence, their authority 
fell do\m. 

iiffaihlie, il y a un auure mou dedans, oui, c’est ga, 
c*est ga en anglais; et guel esc 1* autre mot dedans ? 
Repecez, repecez le mot : faihle, 

Paihle . 

Bon. Quel est le contraire du mot faihle ? Les jeunes 
fil3es s""nt faihles. les gargons sont 

popts. ‘ 

ports, h^n c*e3t ga. Paihle, qu’est-ce que ga '^eut dire 
en anglais faihle ? 

Pe^’^er ? 



Bon, 

• vVeak. 

V/eak, c’est ga; et fort ? 

S tr ong . 

Tres hien. ..lors, leur autorite s’ est affaihlie, qu’est- 
ce que ga •^’•eut dire ? 

»yeaK.ened. 
continue z k lire. 
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( 3. By w'^rd analysis cues) 



f) Maincanant, mas amis, xm pe uit dial'^gue de re'^isi'^* 
V^is c'^mprenez le m'^t revision ? Oui, Si *^cus p'^'^ez 
fai]:e la diagn'^suic de re-f^isiOns. la re'^isi'^ 



I'o ad’^ise . 

chat is a ■^er'b, ... SOjiie uhing else ab'^u this 

guess is imp^rcaat; f^r us ka<^w. when y^u are 

trying t^ guess the meaning '^f a french w'^rd, must 
first ^f all, when y'^u s tart guessing, de carmine what 
kind '^r w^^rd it is, whether '^r n^t the w^rd means s'^me thing 
1^/hat kind ^f w^rd is this ? N*^w, what kind w^rd . . 

A n'hm 
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^ • I?Y lYFjj]? Op DIuFI!!JITI^i>J 
^) (example) 

aiiS u-ce 4 _u*il y a'^’^ai u aas israi»ue—cie3. ? 

oou^de''Irafce-^IIi.• '' ^ ® l^eauccup, beau- 

(instrament) 

Gants, C’est pour les mains. Ca cou'^re les mains, 

c) (situacion and purpose) 

Qnzc 



r P 



U.CO '.ya^cJS 3UJ un 1) 

d) nuinero orOis. La pneu arriere. Arriera, ca *^euu dire 
•»’'o?mTP*^ POGU, c|e3G une cJaOsj .^^^ui asu sur la roue d’une 
Pierre^? ^ T^icj^deuce ou d’un scoorar : ulie rear uiiB 

-siuestiioa dix-sepc, 

arrieie ? ^.uesUion dix-sepc : un pied 
plat. On pieci, c aso un des exuremiues du c^rus CJiP'mp 
personne a deux pieds ec plac, ga ^^euu dire flat; : a flat 

e) (situation) 

ii/lle porta aussi un manceau. C’esc ca, Bo n, Alnrs si 
■'’’Ous enuraz dans la cinema ■"'^us a'^ez des ran ^ 






n ’ 8 s c-ce 



pas_, alors ’'Ous a-^ez le i..rejiier raiie; uiui eso^pres du'fiim 
- aernier rang ^ui es. du film, .ilors pourguoi ' 



e u Iv 



fr^S^is, i>T^§oie ne pas au uemier ra£g V 

esc-oe pas il -a au cinema, pourquoi 
prend-il pas le dernier rang ? Oui ? 

f) 'jt commence a tra’^nailler. Alors qu*est-ce au^une autrp 
Chose qu'on ayale ? Ici, c'est u£ boi dfs^p^ It • 

^ 5i!rale./a^rs qu*es t-ce ‘ qu*une autre chose 

-ons soupe, les oii'^ses gue 

ous uiUigwZ, n 8So-ce pas, p.^r example quoi d’ autre 



trr 



mange z US ? vcus avalez u'^uGes les chases qua ■ u 

m^gez n»asG-ce pas ? .xlors quelles sent las autras 
chases qua ^-^us man-ez ? aui^j-^e 
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( 4. ”by type of dafinitji'^n) 



s) 



\ 

a 



1 * eoola ; 



.lais ecouv^e^, 
la dejauriar a 

neuras ec deiai^ 



Jon, •'’■ous pnsnez le dejauner 
*^ous pranaz la j.aoio dejaunar la aidoin, 
midi, an ^i;en(bral ’"ars quaura iiauras, urois 
ouitne hauras de l»apras-midi *^ous prenez un pe uiu repas, 
quand "^ous xenurez cjiiaz ^ous apres l*ecola, '^ous pranaz 
nn pai'i*^ rapas, pdr axampla du l.iic,un gacaau, Q.ualv.i'ua 



chosa'coBiuie ga’, aiors cela s'appelle , cela s'apjslle un 
goutar . /ilors qu'est-cd gue cala veut dixs un gnutsr . 'Jui 



'i'as lia 

lo means to caste, Tmt v/Jiat else could you cell me it 
maans from my description. Yes ? 

A sn stole • 

k snacli, rigiiu. Gouter. ;oid oan see wJaere uhe w^rd 
cOuies frf’ia. Goucer , t-iie ’'er'b is uo uasce and un gouter 
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n) (sicuabi'^n and purpose) . . 

illors ec'^ucez, en classe e^u-ce cjue v^us aimez mieux 
premier rang ou le dernier rang. Vous oomprenez^le rang. 
?n general en classe ou dans un theatre, au cinema, vous 
a-^^ez des rangs p^ur les personnes, p^ur s’asseoir: al^ira 
' en classe , aimez-**’’‘'^s mieux le premier rang ^u le demier 

rang ? 

le' demier rang 

Le demier rang, pourquoi aimez--^^s mieux le demier 
rang ? 




^ 4 , By t^pe of definition) 



C^fir^eYistnire de louis ec d’un docteur;^^ c^m^ness 
c’est vxi dentisiSQ, v'^is compxenez ? rs, c raprenez 

1 ft randez-'^'ms, n’est-oe pas, tine persoime a tin renaez-*^ous 



a'^ao, oJaaz 



lv3 aeni/isca, n’asu-ce pas, Al^rs, c^esu Louis, 



Louis aUuend i^ueLv^ues minutes 



K) (example) 



vi^u’esu-ee vj.ue c*est» le Ticomie V 



le vipomte . alors v'^us n’a'^ez jamais enuenau parler au 
Vic'^mte, H'^xane ? ^ui, C^est de la noblesse, uui. 
v 5 tis avez des rrinces, pais, plus bas dans la hierarohie, 
■^ous a"'’’ez des C^m'Ces, les Vic '^m ties ebc*. B*^n, al ts mam— 
cenanD je vais '^'^s lire le sec'^nd paragraphs, _ \ 

(sJtie reads from ^ire Vipontte,,. grand t rc p ar \^s) 

l ) n’ab^rd, je -^^rudrais bien "^ous dire, c*esC une pauite 
his bO ire aui a ecit. ecrice au i«ioyen-,xge , vous c'^mpranez 
”au iiaOyen-Age ” , et on y de'^crib, on y aecriii las moeurs, 
les man ie res de ri’^xe de oe temps -la, ■”*ous c^mp^nez 

c»etaio ecrit, -ous sa-ez,' au temps des J^£!ubaa£lur|, ^ 

Vous c^mpranez Qa i des uroubaciours ? g_uand on esb all© 

de Palais a lalais e b on a cliante, e t on a chante fe 

qui est arrive, Oui ? II n*y a'”'aib pas k cette 

radio, de . 0816*^13 ion, -^^ous comprenez ? mt puis, de cetce 

maniere on a pu sa-^ir tout oe qui est arriye 

netit -tillage comme ca, oui'. Bt c’etait -"-raiment le comen* 

cimsnt de if litteraLre frangaise apres les chansons de 

Roland, Vous avez entendu parler des pAiansOns de Rolmd ? 

aussi des poesies, c’e^aib le commancexfient de la 

poesie frangaise, 

« 

m) Une caTO, o'esi. un enareiu oJi les jeunes gens, n'ec 3 v-oe 
pas, les euudiancs aimenc se retinii pf^r cnancer. 



5. BY COxJ'i:.:iia' 



CUiiiS 



a) Tres hien. C*est tres ‘bien, Un moment. Mais comment est-ce 
feme la p'^rte ? Henaud ? 

II ferme au clef. 

II la ferme a clef. (<eu*3sc-ce que c’est la clef ? 

Ley 

Tres Lien. uui. . 

Gommenw esc-ce viu*Qn met du pain eu au ^in y. 
LOiHment esc-ce q,u*on lui apporce de la nourricure V 
II me c, il a mis. . . 

*-10rs, si la porue asu fermee, si '^ous rescez dans cecce 
salle comme prisonni^re, oui, e c la porce esc fermee a 
clef, oui ec ^ous a'^ez Lesoin de la *"iande, de l*eau, 
du •"in ecG.. comment esc-ce qu*m peuc encrer dans la 
salle ? 

zi"ec la clef. 

A"ec la clef. Puis, apres ga qu*esc-ce qu’on fait a"ec 
la porte ? 

L) ... Ils "Onu faire me promenade en "Oiture, mais pour 
y,u0 la *^oicure marcne, il fauu de 1* essence. Vous met tea 
de 1* essence, dans la vricure. KvJiac do you put in the car . 

c) ..On peuc en ache cer. 

Qu* 3 sc-ce qu’il fauc p^^ur -ache cer quelgue chose ? u^u* esc-ce 
qu’il faut ? 

pour ache ter ? “ ^ 

Oui, ■”'cus aohetez quelque chose... ^u*est-ca (iu*il y a 
dans la porce feuille ? 

de 1’ argent ? 

d) i.\Ton, ga c*est me personne, c’esv gui esc dans la maison, 
Pierre, mais las Imecces, Suzanne dit vj.ua les Imecces 
sent dans la maisOn, ou par example dans la maison ? 

Oui, Richard ? 

Jans la, a la bureau d’^^onne. 
de Prangois, bien, dans le bureau de Prangois, oui. 

miles sonc ams la salle de bains. 

Jlles son'c dans la salle de bains. Aq^vu^z, sJ^elM§-JlM 
dans la s alle d e b ams, -p^urguo i a-c- il m is sas I metbeg 
cLans‘"lTa"° 3 alle d e bains ? Par exiipli, . ciuUl ^ 

a fa*it ? ^u*est— ce gu^il a fait ? Il a laisse, il a laisse 
ses Imetces dans la salle de bains alors gu*es c-ce qu*il 
a faic pendant c;u*il les a laissee^ ? Oui ? 
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( 5. By ccntexc cues) 

d) (continued) 

II ‘brosse les che"^3ux. 

II se brosse les ciie’^eux, bien ou ? 

II .... S 0 brOsse ses dents ? 

II se brosse les dents. 

II se la*^e son -f^isage, 

II se la'^e le “"isage, c’eju ga. Alors ga c*esc la raison 
gu*il les a laissees dans la salle de bains. 

e) oiiSt-ce gu’il y a'^ait beaucoup de mcnde h. la grocce pour 
•"isicer ? 

il y a*^ait beaucOup de' monde. 

Oui, parce q.u*il y a’^ait une cinguantaine de *"oi tares. 

Une autre chose gui ■^ous dit gu’il y a^^ait beaucoup de 
monde a la grotte ? 

^n faisdic la gueue. 

^ueue. U’eoaiu la siueue. combien de temps Ont-ils at ten 

du a''’'ani^ d*enurar Y 

Ils One attendu una heure. 

Oui. Ils ont attendu au moins one heure. Alors ga *^eut 
dire, n’est-ce pas gu’il y a’^^ait beaucoup de mOnde a la 
grntte. 

f) dst-ca cxu’il faisait cliaud ? 

II faisait plutot chaud. 

Ilutft chaud. i^u’eso-ce gue ga -^^eut dire ’’plutot chaud ”? 
jst-ce gue c’asc assez chaud, tres chaud ? 
ires cnaud, 

ires cnaud, Oui. II faisiit plucct cnaud, pluu6u ciiaud 
gue froid, plut6t chaud gue frais; il faisait plutot 
chaud . 



























g) i;On. jiiS t-ce' 4 ,ae la route etait tres large, ou es^-ce gue 
la route etait assez etroite ? 
tr^s 

iJlle etait 

ID lie etait tres 

etroite 

e cr'^ i te 

etr'^ite. mtroite eat le conuraire de large. Vous avez : 
l’a"^enue est large et la petite route est etroite. 
Irononoez : evroi'i 
etroite 

etroite. Il y a*'’‘aic juste assez de place entre le roohar 
et la ri-^i^re; alors, cela •’’■eut dire gue la route etait 
assez; etroite . Excuse z -mo i, “lonsieur, je ne sa'^’ais pas 
gu9 ■^'^us a'^iez ete absent. "Relisez le premier paragraphe. 
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F1LL>B1 TEST 



NAME 



DATE 



SCHOOL 



CLASS 



INSTRUCTIONS 



1. Read the following passage and fill in the blanks as you go along. 

2, Next to each blank there is a pair of brackets, like this: [ ) . Use 

the space between the brackets to show how sure you feel about your 



answers . 



”U*' stands for '•unsure." 

"S" stands for "sure," 

"0" stands for neither unsure nor sure. 



Work as rapidly as you can and do not worry about any blank for very long. 
You may go back and make changeo on your answer sheet. 

Only ONE word is supposed to go into each blank. Do not be influenced 
by the length of the blanks. They are the same length for both long and short 



words • 



The Bear that Came for Supper 

adapted from Robert Franklin Leslie 

1 met Bosco in the dense 3 Mt. Robson 

in Western Canada. 1 the end of a long day of 

[ ] , I had made a lean-to in a . ^ 3 



beside a stream and was 
I looked 

bear, -- 



[ ] to fish for supper. Then 



[ 3 — and there he was: an enormous black 



[ ] the clearing within thirty yards. 

[ 3 wasn’t Bosco to me yet. My provisions 






[ 1 not safe. I was unarmed. However, I 



J 3 



to go about my fishing, ' The 



[ 3 came along. 



(CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE) 
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I*ve lived with 



.[ ] creatures for thirty 

[ ] reason 



years, respecting them. Now I let him see _______ 

for ail of the [ ] , deliberate moves I made. Soon he 



] sitting on his haunches less 



I ] 



five feet away, intensely interested in my 

I landed a fourteen- inch fish, I 

gulped it without 



.[ ] , When 



J 3 it to him. He 



C 3 to chew. When I started to 



3 again, he moved closer, planted 



well-upholstered bottom on the grass 



,[ 3 my boot, and 



leaned half his 



I pulled my 
another strike, 



,I 3 against my right legj 

t 3 along the stream and got 



,[ 3 reeling in, I eased over a yard, 



and dignity were regal as he 
watching carefully. 



J 3 the bear would grab fish, line, rod, 
J 3 maybe me. But he viidn*t. His 



.[ 3 



.[ 3 rocking back and forth, 



J 3 



J 3 I released the trout from the 



— ,[ 3 he bawled a long, loud [ 

I shakily dropped the wriggling fish into the [ ] 

of my "guest-." 
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FILL-IN TEST- II 

nam e dat e schoo l class 

instructions 

1* Read the following passage and fill in the blanks as you go along. 

2. Next to each blank there is a pair of brackets, like this? I ]. Use 
the space between the brackets to show how sure you feel about your 
answers . 

"U" stands for "unsure.” 

"S” stands for "sure." 

"0" stands for neither unsure nor sure. 

Work ss rapidly as you can and do not worry about any blank for very long. 

You may go back and make changes on your answer sheet. 

Only ONE word is supposed to go into each blank. Do not be influenced 

by the length of the blanks. They are the same length for both long and short 

words . 



The Bear that Came for Supper (CONCLUDED) 

adapted from Robert Franklin Leslie 
When drizzling darkiiess set i n ^ _ [ 1 was still fishing 

for that [ ] . 1 was fascinated by his gentle — ^ 

and his enormous appetite. I began to — t ] of him in a friendly 

[ ] as Big Bosco, and I did*t mind - C ] he 

followed me back to camp. 

After [ ] I enlarged the fire, 1 sat ^ 

the sleeping bag under the waterproof t ) and lit my pipe. All 

this time Bosco [ 1 just a little outside the heat of the 

I At the very moment that I was C 1 



(CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Last Name 



settled} he walked over and sat down beside me. Overlooking the 

of wet fur, I rather J his warmth. We sat close together. 



.1 ] the shelter, on the sleeping 



.[ 1. I 



,[ ] canvas. It sounded like 



listened to the rain tlrumping on 
the steady, powerful _ [ 1 of the heartbeat beneath Bosco's thick 

[ 3 . When smoke blew our way, he snorted [ ] 



sneezed. I imitated almost all of his 
sneezing end snorting. I swayed my 
sniffing the [ ] as he did. 



.[ 3 movements*— even 



J 3 in every direction, 



Tr.e very 
Bosco did'nt 



[ 3 afternoon I sensed something wrong, 

.[ 3, but clung to my heels, I was [ 



[ 3 about faced and 



over a streamside campsite, when the big 

broke into a headlong, _ [ 3 run up the hill we had 

descended, I did not call to [ 3 Bosco as he went over the 

— t 3« He did not look back once. [ ] left 



behind a relationship I 
see him again. 



.[ 3 treasure; even though I will never 
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bias check list 

It is natoal and, therefore, ei^pected that a number of Sartors affert 
the thlnhing and Sm'^vlr i^t^^inf 

assessments on specific scales. iLe^that the 

possible of the possible influence of these factors, it is 

Masing factors will be reduced to a minimum vhen you assign rating 

scales discussed here. 

1 Does the physical appearance of this pupil attract or repel you? 
Does it aro^se^ity or wthy? Is the pupil's physical size unusual and does 

it effect you in some vay? 

2. Are you prejudiced against or in favor of this ^pil because of 
his neatness or sloppiness in dress, work habits, and manners 

3. Does the pupil exhibit any special 

and kindness or hostility and selfishness to his classmates or teacher 
this affect your attitude toward him? 

k. Does the pupil display an attitude (positive or negative) t ward 
school, toward teachers, or toward you that mi^t affect your assessme 

5. Have you spoken with the student *s parents^ Have 
uith his parents affected your attitude to^d f Contacts 
pupil’s parents have a realistic asses^ent of he parents atten^ted 

with the pupil’s parents helped you understand him? Have his par 

tp persuade you to change your attitude toward him? 

6* Have you discussed this pupil with other ^ess^ 

sonnel, or supervisory personnel? Do others others that 

ments of the pupil? Have you leanaed facts about the pupx^ 

"aSeStd^oi^r attitude toward him? Ito you think your I^rcepUon the 
TOilla Lar3^ correct than the percepfcione j^u tove 

raLce we are interested in your ratings, we hope you will stick «o your guns, 
if it seems appropriate to you.) 

T. Have you examined the pupil's files; look^ at his K, h^ atand- 
ardized test scores, grades in other subjects? ^ y°" Sye Lter- 

tained the idea that this pupil under-achieves or ^th his 

that he impresses other teachers in a manner that is not oonson^t raun n 
ability and achievement? (Remember, please: We are interested in YODR a 

ment of the pupil.) 

8. Do you tend to sympathize and Identify 

you wish him well in achieving his goals? toes he, perhaps, y 

way" and you almost wish he would "get lost ? 

9. Do you feel that this pupil’s performance and test 
class really reflect what this 

think of any reason why you should feel that his peif oi^nc wression 

with what he has learned? (Again, we are more inter^ted in y;^ i^ression 
than -tn bis test scores,. If tboro in a difference between the two.) 
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Intercorrelations among Measurements of Inference-Iteing, 
General Ability and Foreign Language Achievement 
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VOCABULARY TEST A 



B-1 



Name 



Date 



Teacher^ 

School 



Glaaa 



1 

] 



[1 

Ls 



i 

II 

II 






Here la a list o£ expressions In French. You are asked to write beside each 
expression Its approximate meaning In English. Give the meaning in natural, every- 
day words. Put down several possibilities if you feel It necessary. X£ you cdH^t 
guess the meaning, but think you Imow what kind o£ word or words are In the expres- 
sion, write your idea in the answer space. 




1. 


11 m'a InltlA 


26. 


peut-Stre 


2. 


11 fournlt 


27. 


deux parties 


3. 


Ic prodult 


23. 


11 execute 


4. 


nous poss6dlons 


29. 


'les contractants 


5. 


utie reserve 


30. 


abondante - _ 


5. 


au^enter 


31. 


du combustible . _ 


7. 


11 manlfeste 


32. 


11 mfirltalt 


0. 


une grande ddllcatesse 


33. 


cea occasions 


c 


des vlctuallles 


34. 


par exemple _ 


1C. 


une dette ^ 


35. 


l*o££enser 


11. 


il l'oblip.eait 


36. 


en fournissant ^ 


12. 


une provision 


37. 


nous assurlons 


13. 


dlsponibles 


38. 


oueloues dlsoues 


14. 


une tSche 


39. 


une convention „ 


15. 


provenant de 


4C. 


le matArlel brut 


16. 


une coupe de bois 


41. 


b court d* argent 


17. 


repartl 


42. 


en dAposant 


13. 


11 s'aglt de 


43. 


11 ne songeralt pas b _ 


19. 


de but en blanc 


^»4. 


done 


2C. 


lui Imposer 


45. 


ce seralt 


21. 


selon laQuelle 


46. 


ensulte _ 


22. 


pendant I'hlver 


47. 


un mensonge 


23. 


entre nous 


43. 


un volsln 


24. 


Id pas de sa porte 


49. 


lalsser entendre ^ 


25. 


nous rendlona service 


SC. 


gvSee a Jean 



READING TEST 



NAM E D ATE SCHOO L __ __ C1AS S 

1. Read the following passage for meaning, 

2. You vjill be asked to answer some questions at the end. 

J'avais 14 ans quand raon phre m'initia au systbme des "moitiSs”. II 
8*agit d*une convention entre deux parties selon laquelle l*une fournit le 
matSriel brut et l*autre execute la tSche. Le produit du ti’avail est ensuite 
rSparti par moitiSs entre les deux contractants. Pendant tout un hiver, nous 
avions dfibitS, pour un voisin, du bois provenant de sa coupe. Nous 
possSdions une abondante reserve de combustible et n*avions pas besoin de 
l*au{5menter, Mais cet homme, vie time d*un facheux coup du sort, mSritait 
qu*oa l*aide. 

Dans notre petit village on manifeste en ces occasions une grande 
dSlicatesse. Personne ne songerait h faire de but en blanc la charitS b 
son voisin, en dSposant par exemple un panier de victuailles sur le pas de 
sa porte,. Ce serait l*offenser et lui imposer une dette de reconnaissance* 

Mon pbre dAcida done de laisser entendre que nous 6tions h court de 
bols,^* et en nous ,le foumissant en compte h demi, cet homme h qui nous 
rendions* service nous ohligeait. Grace h ce petit mensonge, nous lui 
assuriotts une provision de bois pour un hiver ou deux, avec peut-etre un 
suppliant de quelques cordes disponibles pour la vente. 



B-3 



Teacher 



Name Date School Date 



QUESTIONS ON BEADING 

1. WHERE Location (s), place(s) of the action or description. 



2. WHEN Time (time of day, date, season, etc.) of the action or description. 



3* WHO Persons or living things who play a part in the action or description- 



h, WHAT Objects or non-living things which are important to the action or description. 



5* HOW (What happens?) Events or situation described or narrated. 



6 . 



WKr Point or general idea of the reading. 



E-4 



1 



I 



1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 



1 

1 




VCX2ABULARY TEST B 






Teacher 


Name Date 




School 


Class 


Here la a list of eKpressions in French. You are asked to vTrite beside each 
expression its approximate meaning in English. Give the meaning in natural, every- 
day words. Put doim several possibilities if you feel it necessary. If you can't 
guess the meaning, but think you know \7hat kind of word or words are in the expres- 
sion, x-jrite your idea in the answer space. 


1. longtemps 


26. 


brusQuement 




2. une locality 


27. 


un policier 




3. il arreta 


28. 


ils ne contenaient pas 




4. des empreintes 


29. 


en fait 




5, policibre 


30. 


des organismea . 




5. elle a perrais 


31. 


I'arrestation 




7, des enqiuetes 


32. 


ils nbcbssitaient 




0. pbnible 


33. 


et mbrae 




9. des mois de labeur 


34. 


fastidieux 




1C. un canon de revolver 


35. 


un biioutier 




11. une chambre forte 


36. 


un malfaiteur 




12. une bijouterie 


37. 


le malheureux 




13. la fuite 


38. 


fermer boutique 




14. il lui fallait 


39. 


nombre de Pays 




15. il brancha 


4C. 


il rafla 




16. il n*en revenait pas 


41. 


il prit 




17. a fin de 


42. 


des gants 




18. une bague de fiancailles 


43. 


comment 




19. un plateau 


44. 


un commercant 




2C.en trombe 


45. 


un easier Judiciaire 




21. men§es b bien 


46. 


sur-le-champ 




22. nez b noz 


47. 


il enferma 




23. faire croire b 


43. 


plus tard 




24. de facon b 


49. 


done 




25. autrefois 


50. 


un fichier 





E-5 

READING TEST 



NAI-i E D ate SCHOO L ... , , ,CLASS 

1. Read the follouinji passage for meaning. 

2. You will be asked to answer some questions at the end. 



II n*y a pas trSa longtemps de cela, dans une petite ville de 1 'quest, un 
bijoutier Stait en train de fermer boutique quand un client arrive en trombe, il 
lui fallait sur-le-champ une bague de fianqailles. Le commer^ant sortit un plateau 
de bagues et, brusquemsnt, se trouva nez b nez avec le canon d'un revolver. Le 
malfaiteur enferma le malheureux dans la chambre forte du magasin, rafla pour 
$2C,CCC de bijoux, brancha le systbme d'alarme de fa^on b faire croire b la 
police que la bijouterie* Stait fermSe, et prit la fuite. 

Trois heures plus tard, dans une autre localitS, b 50 milles de lb, un policier 
arrSta I'horame, qui n'en revenait pas. II n'avait pas de easier judicia.iro ,donc 
les fichiers ne contenaient pas de photo de lui. Et il avalt portS des gants afin 
de ne pas laisser d'empreintes. Comment, dans ces conditions, la police avait- 
elle pu le repArer? 

Sa capture fetait due, en fait b un nouvel instrument d* investigation policifere, 
l*Identi-Kit, ou IK(bolte b identitSs). Adoptge aujourd'hul par plus de 6CC organ- 
ismes de police, dans bon nombre de pays, cette invention a permls la prompte 
arrestatlon de quantity de criminels. Des enquetes qui, autrefois, nScessitaient 
des semaines et meme dec mois de pSnible et fastidieux labeur, sont souvent menSes 
b bien, aujourd'hui, ea quelques jours ou m^me en quelquelques Jours ou meme en 
quelques heures. 



